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PREFACE 


Tuts book is written from the standpoint of a 
sincere belief in the Divine calling of the Christian 
Church. That belief need not be obscured by a 
frank recognition of the defective elements in 
ecclesiastical life and history, any more than one’s 
faith in the Indwelling God need be destroyed by 
a perception of the sin and folly of the world. 

The main subject of this study is the practical 
Vocation of the Church in its three offices of Prophet, 
Priest, and Servant of the Kingdom. But it has 
been found impossible to discuss this theme satis- 
factorily without some preliminary statement as to 
the nature and organisation of the Ecclesia: hence 
the first part of the volume. 

It is not within the plan of a treatise like this to 
enter deeply into controversial matters, or to discuss 
incidental details of scholarship. References are, 
however, given here and there to books which may 
guide the reader in further investigations. Among 
works not expressly cited in these pages, may be 
mentioned Dr Oman’s characteristic and suggestive 
The Church and the Divine Order, Dr Hatch’s Early 
Christian Churches, Lord Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire, and Lord Acton’s Essays on Ltberty. 

In view of the enthusiasm for Social Reform which 
is so fine a characteristic of this age, it may be well 
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to say that the chapter on The Church as Servant of 
the Kingdom does not profess to be a full exposition 
of its theme. Its aim is chiefly to emphasise certain 
truths, often forgotten, which must be kept in 
mind by all who would estimate fairly the service 
which organised Christianity has rendered to_ 
mankind. 

The chapter on the Old Testament priesthood 
owes much to the influence of Dr A. C. Welch, 
Professor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh. 
One does not, of course, claim his authority for any 
opinions stated in these pages, nor is one sure that 
he would even approve them; but conversation 
with him on any Old Testament subject is a source 
both of light and inspiration. 

I am indebted to Dr James Moffatt for permission 
to use material contained in an article contributed 
by me to the Expositor in April 1922. Dr John 
E. M‘Fadyen, Editor of this series, has shown me 
much courtesy and consideration. And, in the 
case of this book as of other works of mine, I have 
received the greatest possible help in the reading 
of manuscript and proofs from two old and faithful 
friends, the Rev. W. H. Macfarlane and Dr D. H. 
iepcenees My thanks are also due to the Rev. W. 
A. Mill, F.R.G.S., for kindly preparing the Index. 

jas 


Epinsurcu, March 1924. 
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THE VOCATION 
OF THE CHURCH 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid; and 
the Church is such a city. Age after age it has 
challenged the attention of men and of nations. 
Changing generations have been confronted by its 
unchanging claims. Since first it became a power 
in the world, it has not once fallen into silence or 
ceased to render service to mankind. Even those 
who have never stood within its temples, who have 
never accepted its message or owned its authority, 
have been awafe of it as a fact to be recognised, a 
force to be felt. ‘The sound of its bells calling to 
prayer, the aspect of its sanctuaries, the sight of 
its priests and ministers, the echoes of its teaching, 
the music of its worship stealing out upon crowded 
streets and quiet country ways; these, at least, 
have been familiar from immemorial years to all 
the people of Christendom, even the most thought- 
less, even the most ignorant, even the least devout. 
As for those faithful people who have been nurtured 
in the more intimate traditions of Christian teaching 
and discipline, for them there is no name more 
familiar than that of the Church, nor any influence 
more persistent, more subtle, more secure. It is 
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quite impossible for such men and women ever to 
compute aright the debt they owe to that Society 
through which they have learned to believe and to 
pray, and to look upon the face of Christ. 

The Art and Literature, also, of all the peoples 
of Christendom bear witness to the force and vivid- 
ness with which the Ecclesia has played its part 
in the development and in the changing fortunes 
of the Nations. How little would be left to us 
of all that is best in the painting and architecture 
of modern Europe were we to destroy every canvas 
and fresco and statue and building that owes its 
origin to the traditions and message of the Church. 
How great would be our loss were we to put from 
us Saint Augustine’s Confessions and City of God, 
The Imitation of Christ and the Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
and if we were to excise from our poets every line 
and stanza which has reference to the ancient 
heritage of Faith. The mere process of that 
excision would exceed in toil the labours of Hercules, 
and would work a ruin like that which poor blind 
Samson made at Gaza. Dante and Milton we 
should almost utterly destroy; and our envious 
knives would leave many a rent in the fabric of 
Shakespeare’s work. We should have to re-write 
even the Canterbury Tales; for the Faerie Queene 
we should make an empty throne; and even the 
works of Robert Burns would set us a heavy problem. 
The gentle voices of Herbert and of Cowper we 
should hush. Coleridge, Tennyson and Browning 
we should exile; Scott we should expurgate; 
Newman we should disown; the greater poets of 
America would suffer sorely at our hands; and all 
such devotional songs as are not only hymns but 
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literature must face the pains of martyrdom. As 
for music, which is the universal poetry, if we were 
to silence all of it that owes its inspiration to the 
great themes of catholic faith, we should as greatly 
impoverish our inheritance as if we were to raze 
to the ground our cathedrals, and give to the fire 
the carvings and statues and paintings which 
illustrate sacred story. 

But the most obvious illustration of the vital 
influence which the Christian Church has exerted 
upon the course of human affairs is perhaps to be 
found in that literature which is especially con- 
cerned with history and portrays the social and 
political life of successive generations. For example, 
scarcely one great work of historical fiction can be 
cited which does not occupy itself in some degree 
with matters and persons ecclesiastical, with battles 
religious as well as secular, with priests as well as 
with rulers and statesmen. One need hardly appeal 
for illustration of this to the pages of Walter Scott, 
or to that most learned, rich and vivid romance, 
that incomparable mirror of medieval’ life, The 
Cloister and the Hearth. Even Dumas, blind as 
he may be to the deeper things in life, owes some of 
his most memorable scenes and portraits to the 
picturesque figures of ecclesiasts, and to the reaction 
of Catholic beliefs and superstitions upon the policy 
of Kings. 

But still more significant, in this regard, is the 
witness of sober history; for its records make it 
plain that the Church has had so large a share in 
the forming of every European nation that it is 
generally impossible to separate the ecclesiastical 
from the secular agents in the development of laws 
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and institutions. The undivided Church, Roman, 
Catholic, and Apostolic, created the atmosphere 
which surrounded the childhood and youth of all 
the Western peoples. It was the nursery of their 
Arts, the guardian of their culture, the founder of 
their Universities and schools. It modified their 
feuds, and in some degree abated their mutual 
antipathies. It provided centres of refuge for the 
weak and of peace for gentle and thoughtful spirits. 
By its discipline and worship and its uplifted Cross 
it at least helped to calm the minds of men; and 
it touched their lives with the hand of eternity. 
The influence which it thus exerted upon the 
history of the world is one which, whatever its 
faults may have been, ought never to be forgotten, 
even as it can never be fully appraised. 

No doubt it may be said, with some apparent 
truth, that the Church, while it made an indelible 
mark upon the life of the world in bygone times, is 
yet a factor of small importance in modern thought 
and action. It may be argued that although the 
historians of former ages have been required to 
recognise the power of organised Christianity and 
the importance of its reaction on the public affairs 
of mankind, the chroniclers of the future will be 
under no such obligation: they will record, rather, 
that the Church has been displaced from its ancient 
thrones, that faith has yielded the sceptre to science, 
that theology has given place to economics, that 
the vital conflicts of the world are no longer those 
of religion but those of social and political theory. 

But, whatever the seeming force of such reasoning 
may be, it has in it serious elements of weakness. 
‘The modern world is not a fresh creation but a product 
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of evolution. All the past is present in it, for evil 
and for good ; and there lie at the roots of its most 
significant features and most vital problems, events, 
movements, energies, successes and failures which 
belong to religious history. If the Lutheran Church 
had maintained its proper freedom and had not 
submitted itself to the bondage of the State, would 
Germany have presented the aspect it bears to-day ? 
If Louis XIV had refused to revoke the Edict of 
Nantes, and so to expel the Huguenots from France, 
would the Revolution in that country have been 
the bloody cataclysm it was? If the Eastern Church 
had been allowed its rightful liberties within the 
dominions of the Czar, who shall say what modern 
Russia might have been? If the old Christian 
ideal of one Holy Roman Empire and one undivided 
Ecclesia had been followed with faith and realised 
with wisdom, and with a due regard to the claims 
of freedom, alike in Church and State, might we 
not have had a European League of Nations long 
ere this, with higher sanctions and a purer authority 
‘than are likely soon to be attained? If the elements 
(of liberty which, under Christian influence, were 
{found in medieval society had been preserved and 
(developed, instead of being trampled out by the 
;greed and the national hatreds of men, who shall 
‘say that the heart-breaking problems and desolating 
‘conflicts of the industrial age would ever have 
sarisen ? In like manner, if the English Act of 
Uniformity had not been issued and enforced, and 
if later the Wesleyan movement had been treated 
with broader vision and with wiser patience, the 
entire record of modern England had been changed. 
Nor is it necessary to remind ourselves that the 
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troubles of Ireland in this generation are largely 
religious in their origin; that Scotland is what 
the history of her Church has made her; that 
the Spain and Italy of the twentieth century are 
completely unintelligible apart from the story of 
their Churches in the centuries that are past. One 
might as well assert, then, that the leaves and the 
bloom and the fruit of this year’s forest have nothing 
to do with the soil in which they stand, or with the 
sunshine and storms of the ages, as say that the life 
of Western States is not the product of institutional 
religion as well as of other forces, political, military, 
economic. Were the Christian Church to vanish 
from the earth to-morrow, the world would not be 
rid of it. The results of all that it has done and has 
failed to do would remain. Historians of the future 
would have to say that at a certain time the most 
significant and venerable of all institutions had been 
destroyed. It would be their duty also to show 
that though it had ceased from its labours its works 
did follow it. 

In the meantime it is to be said that the influence 
of the Church has not really suffered loss during the 
present age; it has only changed its character, 
become less political, less apparent, but also more 
intimate, more spiritual, more directly a matter of 
the soul. It cannot be affirmed that the Roman 
Communion shows any genuine signs of decay. 
The Russian Church also is exhibiting an amazing 
strength in weathering a storm than which none 
more terrible has ever raged. French Catholicism 
is stronger since the War. The Church of England 
is entering upon a new epoch, endowed with the 
spirit that deviseth liberal things. "The Presbyterian 
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Community throughout the world is going on its 
-way with increasing unity and with enlarged vision ; 
and the “‘ Free Churches,” born of the Puritan age, 
are fighting their battle not less tenaciously than 
they did of old, in the days when the soldiers of 
Cromwell rode to war, when Milton sang and 
Bunyan dreamed, and the fathers of Independency 
lived heroic lives. 

It is true, of course, that the present epoch is a 
difficult one for the Church, as indeed it is for every 
agency which ministers to the spiritual wants and 
the higher intellectual interests of mankind. The 
coming of the Industrial age found organised 
Christianity unprepared, and unable quickly to 
adjust itself to new conditions which no one had 
ever experienced before and such as no prophet had 
foreseen. It is true also that Industrialism has 
certain features which are unfriendly to religion. 
Its crowded cities, its minute sub-divisions of labour, 
its constantly changing problems, its feuds and 
prejudices, its concentration of interest upon the 
material aspects of life, its democratic forms of 
Government, its superficial ideas of education, its 
monotonous work and its feverish pleasures : all these 
have created perplexities for the Church, different 
from those which our fathers had to face. So many 
and so great are these perplexities that some, even 
among our religious leaders, suffering from loss of 
nerve and confidence, permit themselves to speak 
about the Ecclesia and its prospects in terms of 
extreme pessimism ; sometimes of querulous reproof, 
sometimes of dreary and barren depreciation. 
Irritating, false and disheartening statements as 
to the “failure of the Church” are repeated from 
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mouth to mouth, to the perplexity of faithful souls 
and to the rejoicing of the Philistines. 

Yet, after all, the religious perplexities of the day 
are not nearly so great as those of some other periods : 
of Saint Augustine’s time, for instance, when the 
Roman Empire fell, and the hosts of the barbarians 
swept over the ancient civilisation like a stream of 
burning lava, engulfing the world’s most lovely 
possessions in a tide of petrifaction. What shall 
we say also of the days which immediately followed 
the Reformation, when even the heart of Luther 
sometimes failed, when liberty tended to become 
the mother of anarchy, when the Peasant Rising 
and, later, the Thirty Years’ War wrought horrors 
beyond imagination, when the terrible horses of 
the Apocalypse trampled over fields of desolation, 
and whole populations perished by torment, plague 
and famine! No, our problems are certainly not 
greater than those of the past, but only of a different 
sort. ‘The Ecclesia, built upon a rock, stood fast 
of old while the winds blew and the rains fell and 
the floods arose and beat upon the house. And 
even so it stands to-day, and will continue to stand 
till the End shall come. 

No doubt there will be troubles to be met and 
battles to be fought in the future as there have been 
in the past. ‘There will be errors many, and follies 
not a few. There will be times, perhaps, when 
the Church shall have few friends and powerful 
foes, when the company of the faithful, beholding 
the multitudes of the alienated, the indifferent and 
the vain, will cry in perplexity: ‘Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by?” Nevertheless, the 
House will stand. To say that it will suffer destruc- 
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tion is to say that our Religion itself will vanish . 
away. ‘Those who speak of “ institutional Religion ” 
having an end, and Christianity remaining as a 
spirit and a life, are using terms with no meaning. 
For Christianity is essentially institutional, vitally 
social. It does not belong to the world of pure 
ideas, or of phantoms, or of disembodied souls. It 
is an organism ; it cannot live without visible forms. 
Communion and fellowship, symbolical representa- 
tions and common acts of worship, are of its genius. 
Without these it would not be Christianity, but 
something wholly new and strange. Just as human 
thought may express itself in many various tongues, 
but without language cannot live, so our faith may 
utter itself in many changing modes of expression ; 
but without expression of some kind, without a 
concrete visible shape, it must lose itself and pass 
into the dreamland of the things that once were 
but are no more. 
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THE MAKING OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


CHAPTER I 
Tue PropLeM OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


Tue subject of this book is the Vocation of the 
Church ; and it is proposed, in the second part of 
our study, to discuss this vocation under its three 
aspects of Teaching, Priesthood, and Service. But 
before we proceed to this more detailed exposition, 
it is necessary that we should devote some attention 
to the nature of the Ecclesia as an historical institu- 
tion, to its character as a developing organism, and 
to the method whereby it has been prepared, and is 
still being progressively fitted, to do its work in 
the world. 

And, to begin with, let it be said forthwith that 
we do not propose to distinguish between the 
Church which is seen and that which is invisible. 
No doubt it is possible to make this distinction ; 
but it is one that profits us little. There is of course 
a spiritual communion of devout souls in earth and 
in heaven; there is a universal brotherhood of 
faith and goodwill to which all religious men belong, 
whatever their creed and by whatever name they 
may be called; there is an Elect of God among all 
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!nations and peoples and tongues. And if we please 
bs may describe this company of the redeemed as 
‘the Church Invisible. But in doing so, it appears 
(to the writer that we strain the meaning of words 
: and depart from the common New Testament usage. 
‘In any case, throughout this discussion we mean by 
‘“ the Church ” the visible society of believers here 
iin this world, the universal Christian community 
‘with all its mingling of the evil and the good; the 
| great material organisation in which our religion 
dwells, as the soul dwells within the body, that it 
-may thereby find its full expression and accomplish 
the work which God has given it to do. 

But when we have said this, we still remain on 
the very threshold of our theme. We have yet to 
confront a mass of historical perplexities. We have 
still to ask by what external marks the Ecclesia is to 
be known. What are its essential features? What 
things are necessary to constitute it? Are any 
forms or ceremonies or ordinances absolutely in- 
dispensable to its existence ? Must all its members, 
for instance, be baptized persons? Is the observance 
of any Sacrament, such as “ The Lord’s Supper,” 
a vital element in its life? Must it possess a regular 
ministry, a class of men set aside by ordination to 
be its teachers, priests and guides? Must it have 
an order of government, a creed and a liturgy of 
worship ? And, finally, is any particular type of 
government required of it, such as the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian, the Methodist or the Congrega- 
tional? ‘These and other problems thrust them- 
selves upon us as soon as we begin to think about 
the historical Church of Christ ; and it is necessary 
that we should keep them steadily in view. For it is 
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clearly impossible to discuss the vocation of the 
Ecclesia without having some definite notion as to 
what the Ecclesia is, in its visible characteristics. 
Indeed, these characteristics have the closest possible 
relation to the exercise of its mission to mankind. 
Of course, it is admittedly a somewhat amazing 
thing that, at this time of day, such questions still 
remain to be asked. In contemplating the Ecclesia 
we are considering an institution that has existed 
for nearly two thousand years, has ministered to 
countless multitudes, has witnessed the rise and 
fall of Empires, has seen the fashion of this world 
change and change again, has beheld the infinite 
kaleidoscope of human life alter its bewildering 
attern continually from age to age, while God has 
been fulfilling Himself in many ways. ‘To all these 
generations the name of the Church has been 
familiar, and through all these transmutations the 
message of the Church has made its appeal to the 
changeless hearts of men. And yet it cannot be 
denied that there remains an extraordinary difference 
of opinion, and a marked degree of ignorance as to the 
nature and extent of the Ecclesia; as to its con- 
stitution and order, its government and authority. 
And this state of things exists, not only among 
those who dwell outside the Christian Society, but 
among its own members and citizens, even among 
its appointed teachers and guides. Surely this is, as 
we have said, a strange thing, in view of the history 
of the Church and its high place among the ancient 
Dignities of the earth. Any educated Frenchman 
or Italian or Briton can give some account of his 
country, its history and its frontiers; but the 
inhabitants of the City of God, more ancient, more 
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venerable, than any kingdom or republic in Europe, 
become often confused and perplexed when they are 
straitly asked: What is the Church, how is it to be 
known, and where are its borders to be drawn ? 
Now, this remarkable confusion of mind, which 
is certainly found among, especially, Protestant 
Christians, is due in the main to the divisions and 
feuds which in modern times have disfigured the 
Believing Society. The man in the street is not 
altogether to be blamed if he is bewildered as to 
matters ecclesiastical ; for as he proceeds upon his 
way through any of our cities or towns he beholds 
ever so many buildings, all having architectural 
resemblances, all bearing the name of “ church” 
but differing widely as to their subordinate designa- 
tions. Some display the emblem of the Cross ; and 
these are chiefly Roman Catholic, Greek and 
Episcopal. Some exhibit the titles of various 
kinds of Presbyterianism, some of diverse Methodist 
bodies. Some announce themselves as Independent, 
others as Baptist, others as Unitarian ; others bear 
names that are not understood save by the people 
who frequent them. Yet these all claim to be 
Christian places of worship. What wonder that 
the passer-by, noting these things, becomes per- 
plexed, and is led to form a very vague notion 
indeed as to the nature of an Institution which ex- 
hibits so amazing a variety of forms. In any case, it 
remains true that many persons in our own day know 
very little about the government and principles even 
of their own communion, and have completely lost 
the conception of the Church as a great Society, 
catholic and universal, the earthly witness to things 
unseen, “ the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
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But this source of confusion has an influence upon 
the minds not of the uninstructed only. Trained 
theologians and wise ecclesiastics find their theories 
embarrassed and their judgments subtly perverted 
by the schisms which characterise the church in its 
present stage of development, and by the traditions 
and prejudices which these schisms have created. 
The Roman theologian, for example, has a perfectly 
clear conception of the Ecclesia, as the Society 
which, owning the Roman obedience, is the sole 
guardian of truth and minister of salvation. But 
even he is puzzled, he cannot fail to be seriously 
perplexed, by many concrete facts which seem to 
refute his theory: by the manifest strength and 
vitality, for instance, of denominations which during 
several hundred years have continued to reject the 
papal authority and, in many cases, the whole 
episcopal organisation. Nor does he find much 
relief in his doctrine that these non-Roman com- 
munions are somehow embraced within the sphere 
of God’s “uncovenanted mercies”; for it is 
difficult to see what advantage there is in the 
possession of covenanted mercy when that which 
is uncovenanted appears to serve so well. What 
comfort is there to be found in the conviction that 
one belongs to the only true Church, if one has 
to admit that spurious churches produce, equally 
with that which is genuine, the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness ? If the apple be held to be the only 
legitimate plant of the orchard, it is difficult to 
account for the pear tree and the plum. 

The High Anglican has problems to face that are 
of the same kind as those of the Roman. He 
asserts that the Sacramental grace which is the 
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essential possession of the Church is mediated, in 
the Divine order of things, by the Apostolical 
succession of the Episcopate. ‘The Episcopate is 
therefore an essential note of the Church. And 
so it follows that religious bodies which are without 
Bishops are not genuine branches of the Ecclesia, 
inasmuch as they are deprived of the appointed 
channel through which the stream of grace continu- 
ally flows. ‘This is in theory a coherent and logical 
position, but it is not without its difficulties. It 
is true that those who hold it are not required, 
like their Roman brother, to solve the historical 
puzzles which surround the dogma of papal In- 
fallibility. But they know that their theology is 
rejected by a very large section of their own Com- 
munion, which happily tolerates a great variety of 
opinion. They are aware also that the validity of 
their orders is denied by Rome, and is admitted only 
by Societies whose recognition is of no help to them 
at all. Further, they see all round them evidences 
of vigorous life and of great social and theological 
and missionary activity among those who, although 
they have no share in the Episcopal succession, do 
yet most certainly, with some reason, profess and 
call themselves Christians. 

The Evangelical and Liberal parties within the 
Anglican Church are to a large extent free of such 
perplexities. We should probably be justified in 
saying that these all believe Episcopacy to be the 
best, and even the divinely appointed, form of 
ecclesiastical government. But they do not think 
that it is absolutely essential to ecclesiastical existence, 
and they feel themselves able to admit that non- 
episcopal communions are, in varying degrees of 
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order and fitness, genuine branches of the universal 
Church. It is not clear, however, that they hold 
any definite doctrine in common as to the character- 
istics of the true Ecclesia ; or as to the point at which 
a line must be drawn, and the orderly government 
of the true Church be separated from the region 
of mere religious anarchy and wilderness. 

But, in suggesting these elements of difficulty, 
and even contradiction, in the theories which 
prevail within the Roman and Anglican Communions, 
we are far from hinting that other communions are 
exempt from similar perplexities. Indeed, no 
thoughtful member of a Presbyterian, a Wesleyan 
or an Independent Church can fail to be somewhat 
puzzled when he is asked what degree of order he 
considers to be essential to the constitution of the 
Ecclesia. He himself belongs to an organisation 
which insists on some measure of uniform govern- 
ment; and he cannot evade the request for more 
information as to the precise degree of uniformity 
which he is prepared to demand as a necessary mark 
of a Christian society. Is an ordained ministry 
requisite? Is it essential that the Sacraments 
should be observed, that the Scriptures should be 
accepted, that assent should be given to the Creed 
of Christendom? And if one or all of these require- 
ments may be dispensed with, then what are we to 
regard as notes of the true Church? Under the 
pressure of such questions some take refuge in the 
assertion that no external marks of any sort are 
necessary to the Ecclesia, inasmuch as every man is 
a true Christian who follows the law of the Master ; 
and that wherever a number of people are found who 
possess religious faith and a thirst after righteousness, 
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there you have the true Ecclesia. But this is a 
position which, while it has a liberal appearance, 
is indefensible on historical grounds, and as a theory 
is futile. It confuses the question of personal 
salvation and acceptance with God with the question 
of the visible Ecclesia, which is an Institution 
designed to be the executive of the Gospel among 
men. It is true, of course, that wherever we find 
disciples of Jesus, there also we find Christians. 
But it does not follow that wherever there are a 
number of Christians, there also is a Church, 
constituted according to the Divine intention. If 
we were discussing the unseen Community of Saints, 
then we should have to speak of it as a society that, 
having no outward characteristics, was united only 
by bonds of the Spirit; for that which is invisible 
can, of course, have no external qualities. But it 
is far otherwise when we have in view the historical 
organisation which is called in our Creed “‘ the Holy 
Catholic Church.” That Church belongs to the order 
of things that are seen; and things that are seen have 
all outward signs by which they canbe known. But 
if this be so, it is evident that the question remains : 
What are these characteristics? What is the irre- 
ducible minimum of outward form which is,necessary 
to constitute a true branch of the Ecclesia ? 

We can find no possibility of evading this question. 
For there is no Christian teacher who consistently 
denies that some tangible order is vital to the Ecclesia. 
Even those who say that wherever two or three meet 
together for worship in the name of Christ they 
constitute a Christian Church; even these imply 
that at least one outward ordinance is vital, namely, 
common worship. But if one ordinance is vital, 
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why not two, or three, or four? The problem, 
theretore, is only one of degree. We cannot claim 
the right to denounce others as “‘ formalists,” on the 
ground that they observe certain ceremonies which 
we count meaningless. For we are all formalists, 
in so far as we all have forms in which we believe. 
And so we are, none of us, able to despise the 
demand: “ Tell us how much you require as signs 


and tokens of the Church ? ” 
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Tue conclusion, then, of this hitherto somewhat 
obvious line of discussion is that the visible Church 
has some outward marks by which it may be known, 
but that nevertheless it is difficult to say with 
precision what these marks are. It appears also 
that the failure to achieve agreement on this subject 
has caused, and is perpetuating, many divisions 
and misunderstandings, insomuch that the con- 
ception of the Ecclesia as a universal association, 
possessing one Lord, one Faith and one Baptism, is 
in danger of passing from the minds of multitudes 
who profess the Christian name. There is no 
article of the Creed perhaps which has so little 
meaning for modern Protestants as this: “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 

It is evident, then, that we have as yet done 
nothing more than indicate the questions which 
confront us and the problems which attend our 
study. The Vocation of the Visible Church is 
certainly a subject beset with perplexities, nor is 
it possible to find an easy way of solving them. 
As to such a theme, no extempore pronouncements 
are of any value, no facile methods can afford us 
any help. A worthy treatment of its difficulties 
must be founded in reasonable theory and con- 
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tinued on the lines of ascertainable fact. Let us 
begin, then, by suggesting the principles which 
we take to govern our study of Church development ; 
proceeding thereafter to a general treatment of 
the matter on its historical side. 

The first element, then, in the theory of the 
Ecclesia and its evolution, is the self-evident truth 
that everything which exists by the ordinance of God 
has an ideal being in the mind of God. ‘The architect 
who plans a building holds in his imagination a 
picture of that building, which is not merely a 
general notion of it but an image of its outline and 
all the features of its construction. In so far as the 
actual material edifice does not conform to this 
notion in the mind of its designer it fails of being 
the thing that he has purposed it to be. In like 
manner, every organism which comes into life in 
the visible universe by the will of the Most High 
has its prototype in the Divine thought; and its 
health and vitality depend on the degree in which 
it is faithful to its original and conforms to its pattern 
in the heavens. From this it follows that the Church, 
being a thing which God willed to be, was a thought 
of His before it became a visible creation. And, 
inasmuch as the thoughts of God are without end, 
His idea of the Ecclesia has an everlasting existence. 
It endures without change or defect in the world 
unseen. It is the immutable pattern of the earthly 
institution : in likeness to this pattern is the Church’s 
blessedness, and to it in the end it must perfectly 
conform. 

It may be said that the ideal of the Church, as 
it abides in the Divine Mind, is a purely spiritual 
one, and has nothing to do with form. But how 
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can this be true? We are discussing the Church 
which is seen, which is a material, terrestrial institu- 
tion; and it is not reasonable to say that the plan of 
it in the Creator’s mind does not include the whole of 
its qualities and order. To say that God has an ideal 
for the Spirit of the Ecclesia, but none for the out- 
ward form, is like asserting that He designed the soul 
of man but had no part in creating his bodily frame. 

Our second principle is that men are co-workers 
with God in making and constituting the earthly 
Ecclesia, and that the human will which 1s relatively 
free can check and delay the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose. It is evident, also, that the finite mind, 
in its ignorance, may even misunderstand and 
misinterpret the Divine intention for the Church. 
This truth is, however, qualified by the fact that 
part of the zdea of the Ecclesia is that it possesses 
the indwelling and the guidance of the Spirit ; and 
we must believe that this Spirit is able to subdue all 
things to Himself, and even make of human error 
and transgression a means for the attaining of His 
perfect ends. 

And thus are we led to the recognition of a third 
principle which may be stated thus: Jn all things 
which are of Divine creation, but are at the same time 
subject in part to man’s control, the free action of men 
is strictly limited in scope, and held within the bounds 
which the Almighty ordains. The natural world, 
for instance, is to some extent within the dominion 
of Humanity. We can develop the resources of 
the earth ; we can build our houses, sow our fields, 
reap our harvests ; we can design and fashion many 
things which are unknown to nature; we can level 
mountains, and make the waste places to rejoice ; 
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we can, in a degree, subdue to our service the wild 
and magnificent forces of the sea and the streams, 
the lightning and the air: we thus have in our 
hands, in part, the making of the world. But the 
borders of our dominion are set and sure. We are 
born and die, not because we choose but because we 
must; the generations rise and pass away whether 
they will or no; the earth revolves upon its course 
and the stately procession of the stars goes by, the 
light shines and the darkness falls, and all things 
march to their appointed ends, without regard to 
our suffrages, without respect for our wishes and 
without the slightest consultation of our wills. 

Even so it is in the case of the Ecclesia. The 
human and the Divine work together in it; we are 
permitted even to rend and disfigure and corrupt 
it by our passion and our fear; we are allowed also 
to develop, advance and enrich it. But we cannot 
doubt that the Most High keeps the destinies of it 
in His own control, and that the government of it 
is upon the shoulders of Christ. It is not by any 
means a democracy; inasmuch as the Sovereign of 
it cannot be removed by any decision of ours, nor 
the essential laws of it be altered one whit through 
any rebellion of our souls. It is ideally what God 
means it to be, its order and its end are fixed; and 
our wisdom lies in our obedience, not in the craft 
and multitude of our designs. Our desire must be, 
not to have it governed as appears good to our 
majorities, but to seek with earnestness to discover 
the mind of God as to all its concerns, and having 
found the mind of God to make it ours. 

Such, then, appear to be the principles which 
ought to guide us in our consideration of all 
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Ecclesiastical affairs. These principles are not 
abstract or merely theoretic, but plain common 
sense. It is matter of agreement among Christians 
that the Ecclesia, like all real things, owes its 
existence to the Divine purpose. But we cannot 
believe that the intention of God in its creation 
is as yet fulfilled. A Society that presents so many 
features of confusion, that is so manifestly inadequate 
to the dignity of its office and to the greatness 
of its mission, is clearly not the Society which God 
intends that it shall be. It is not made but in the 
making, not completed but in course of being 
built: it is in process of evolution. And this 
state of growth and incompleteness must be long 
and discouraging, since man, with his infirmity 
and sin, is an agent in its life and the instrument 
of its development. Nevertheless, the Divine ideal 
for the Church remains within it, and this Divine 
ideal must ultimately be fulfilled in visible mani- 
festation. Hence, we must expect to find in the 
Ecclesia, even as it appears in past history and 
present experience, not only evidences of error and 
disfigurement, but certain common features and notes 
such as may define its identity and supply at once 
evidences of its origin and prophecies of its final goal. 

Having, then, adopted this general theory of 
Church development it remains for us to test 
and establish it by appeal to recorded fact. Such 
appeal is of course a necessity of the case, For, 
however valid, on reasonable grounds, any con- 
ception of Church history may be, it yet must 
await confirmation by the testimony of the records. 
Theory may supply us with certain guiding principles 
and may lead us to adopt certain expectations ; 
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yet these must remain but empty forms until they 
have received definite content and colour from the 
teaching of the Christian ages. We are required, 
therefore, to transfer ourselves now to the historical 
standpoint and to consider the actual evolution 
of the Church. And we shall find in that evolution 
three stages—(1) A period during which the Ecclesia 
is founded, gradually reveals its distinctive charac- 
teristics, builds up and establishes its outward 
unity; (2) a period of division and strife wherein, 
however, the primitive marks of its integrity remain ; 
(3) a period of movement toward richer harmony, 
of which as yet we see only the beginning. It is 
evident that the first of these three stages is, for 
our present purpose, the most worthy of observa- 
tion; for in it were manifested those marks of the 
Ecclesia which must remain with it to the end. 
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First Pertop oF DervELOPMENT: oF REVELATION 
AND THE EsTABLISHMENT OF OutTwarp Unity 


In fulfilment of the plan indicated in the preceding 
chapter, we go on now to consider the circumstances 
surrounding the birth of the Ecclesia, and to trace 
‘the path of its development towards maturity of 
‘strength. And as we approach this part of our 
‘study we may remind ourselves that the institution 
‘of the Church was necessary, from the historical 
‘point of view, for the perpetuation of the Christian 
religion. No other means of preserving and propa- 
‘gating the Gospel can even be conceived. It is 
‘true that some writers seem to imply that the ends 
‘for which Christianity exists might have been 
‘served by a continuous dynasty of Prophets, who by 
direct inspiration of God should have perpetuated 
‘throughout all ages the knowledge of the truth. 
| But such a succession of teachers and heralds could 
‘have had no self-attesting power, and would have 
offered grounds of provocation, and excuses for 
‘rebellion, as great as those which have perplexed 
‘the story of the Church. Manifestly, also, solitary 
‘voices uttering themselves in a faithless world could 
‘have reached but few and must have accomplished 
very little. 

It is true, of course, that Christianity has owed 
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much of its life and growth to men who in all ages 
have been of the prophetic race: thinkers, mystics, 
men of spiritual vision who have proved them- 
selves authentic messengers of God, appearing often 
to their fellows, 
“ attired 
In sudden brightness like a man inspired.” 


It is true also that the Ecclesia has been largely 
dependent at all times on such men for light and 
renewal, for fresh knowledge, developed thought, 
and the impulse to high endeavour. St Paul and 
St John were of the prophetic race, and Origen, 
called the Adamant, and St Augustine, the Seer 
of the City of God; so also, each in his degree, 
were medieval mystics like St Francis and John 
Tauler, Miguel Molinos, Thomas 4 Kempis, Dante, 
St Bernard; so were Luther and Pascal, and a 
multitude of lesser and greater luminaries; lofty 
intelligences, masters of sacred lore, leaders in 
action, soldiers of the Cross, heroes and saints; 
many unknown preachers, too, and lonely scholars, 
and simple, humble people who, obscure and 
silent and toiling, without the learning of this 
world, have enjoyed an intimate communion with 
God, and have with clearness seen and known the 
wonderful things which common men have ob- 
scurely discerned and with uncertainty believed. 
Without such souls, endowed with sight and with 
religious genius beyond their fellows, the Church 
which has often despised and rejected them had 
surely withered and died. 

Still, it is to be repeated that the provision of a 
prophetic race cannot be regarded as an alternative 
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to the establishment of the Church for the guardian- 
ship and propagation of the Faith. Nor can it 
be admitted that there is any true opposition be- 
tween the conception of the Seer and the idea of 
the Ecclesia. The prophets have themselves been 
sons of the Christian Society; to it they have 
owed their inheritance of the Gospel, within it 
they have been nurtured, and the very truths 
which they have invested with a fresh vitality were, 
for the most part, already implicit in the testimonies 
of the Ecclesia. They have strengthened and 
vivified the Church, but without the Church they 
had not been. Just as the Hebrew nation provided 
the necessary soil in which Hebrew prophecy arose 
and flourished, so Christian prophecy in all its 
forms has depended for its existence on the Christian 
Ecclesia. 


THE GENESIS OF THE CHURCH 


But the true reason for the creation of the Ecclesia 
is that such an institution was implied in the origin 
and genius of Christianity. Our religion arose, of 
course, within the Jewish Church, which embraced 
the entire people and inspired every department 
of national life: directing education, controlling 
even minute matters of personal conduct, supplying 
a uniform system of religious instruction through 
the synagogues, and maintaining an elaborate and 
unchanging ritual through the sacrifices and prayers 
of the Temple. With its priesthood of ancient 
descent, its venerable Scriptures, its schools of 
theology and interpreters of the Law, its solemn 
feasts and ordinances and its imposing ceremonial 
worship, the Jewish Church was for many genera- 
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tions the most compact, orderly and elaborate 
religious organisation which the world contained. 
In and about the time of Christ, it embraced, no 
doubt, many sects and parties, and its modes of 
thought were becoming permeated by foreign 
influences; but its enforcement of education was 
then vigorous and efficient, it possessed Rabbis 
of conspicuous ability and learning, it had missionary 
colonies throughout the Roman Empire; and the 
formal austerity of its tradition was relieved, among 
the more devout of its people, by a mystical type 
of thought and symbolism. 

To this Jewish Church our Lord and His Apostles 
belonged. They owed to it their early instruction ; 
they inherited its conceptions of the Divine nature 
and purpose; they breathed its atmosphere, and 
they held in reverence its immemorial glories. In 
its synagogues Jesus taught ; its scriptures were for 
Him of sacred authority, and its Temple was “ My 
Father’s House.” No doubt our Saviour transcended 
its common creed and was in revolt against much in 
its tradition and practice; but He observed its 
feasts, countenanced its worship and shared in the 
substance of its faith. Especially He cherished 
with passionate conviction the hope of the Kingdom 
of God; and all His prophecies of that Kingdom 
and of His own appointed dignity therein were 
coloured by prevalent forms of thought. 

All these facts are, of course, familiar enough ; 
but they require to be recalled, for they show that 
the environment of primitive Christianity was 
highly ecclesiastical. Institutional religion was the 
inheritance of the Apostles; it was part of their 
experience ; they indeed knew nothing of any other 
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type of religion. Hence it was natural and even 
inevitable that they should seek to enshrine the new 
Faith within a visible organisation. Nevertheless, 
the question whether Jesus Himself founded, or 
desired to found, an Ecclesia, is one that has been 
much debated. That He did so is denied on two 
separate grounds. It is said, in the first place, that 
He expected the Kingdom of God to come immedi- 
ately, and felt therefore no need to commit His 
gospel to the charge of an ordered Community ; 
and, in the second place, there is urged the still 
more radical objection that the very notion of such 
a Community with its stated forms and ceremonies 
was foreign to His mind. . 

But the first of these contentions has surely a 
doubtful basis. For one thing, it overlooks the 
circumstance that the Apostles of Jesus, who certainly 
believed His second advent to be near at hand, did 
nevertheless recognise the need of an Ecclesia, and 
did establish it. Even if we admit therefore that 
Jesus expected to return in glory very soon it would 
not follow that He did not create a Church. If the 
immediate disciples of the Lord, who were in daily 
hope of His appearing, did not feel themselves to 
be compromising that hope when they organised 
the new Community, why should it be incredible 
to us that Jesus, sharing their view of the future, 
did also share their thoughts about the visible 
Society of faith ? But we cannot count it proven 
that the Saviour when He left this world was 
possessed of a sure conviction that His perfect 
Kingdom was at hand. We may feel confident that 
He ascended on High, knowing that He had 
purchased the Kingdom of Redemption with 
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His precious blood, but we do not feel equally 
assured that He carried with Him any definite 
conviction as to the time of its perfect consumma- 
tion. The evidence of the Synoptic Gospels as to 
this matter forms a tangled skein: who is able to 
unravel it? But all three records report a saying 
of Jesus so solemn, so uncongenial to the hopes of 
His disciples, so characteristic and authentic, that 
it dominates all other utterances of His later ministry, 
as to the coming of the Son of Man: “ Of that day 
or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” } 
Perhaps He hoped, at the beginning of His career, 
to establish forthwith the ideal State in this world. 
But perhaps, also, His thoughts suffered change, as 
the incompleteness of His earthly mission became 
apparent, and His vocation to utmost sacrifice 
appeared. As soon as the Cross became the fore- 
ground of His vision, His outlook upon the future 
may well have altered; for mere questions of time, 
of days and months and years, meant little to His 
mind, even as they did to all the Jewish mystics. 
That vision of the Kingdom, of course, remained in 
its essentials a thing more certain than the sun and 
stars. But the shape and proportions of it may have 
altered, the perspective of intervening events become 
perhaps vague and ill-defined, when seen through 
the ominous looming of Calvary. 

Hence, we may conjecture that the thought of 
the Ecclesia presented itself to the mind of our 
Lord with increasing force and vividness as He came 
to see that the road to the attainment of His mission 
lay through the valley of death; and that there 
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reached into the future a path to be trodden by His 
people after He was gone; a path which, though it 
had for its certain goal the City of God, was yet 
hidden from His mortal sight. He knew that, in 
spirit, He would abide with His followers to the end 
of the world, and that the commission He had 
received from the Most High would finally be 
fulfilled ; but the time of its fulfilment, the length 
of the journey which the faithful must endure before 
the Heavenly Kingdom should be reached—the 
knowledge of these things the Father had kept in 
His own possession. And so it became urgently 
necessary that He should make provision for the 
security of His gospel and for its propagation in the 
world, for the guardianship of the treasure which 
He was to purchase with His Sacrifice, and for the 
bestowal of that treasure upon all mankind. 

But if this be regarded as in any considerable 
degree a true account of things, then the idea that 
Jesus Himself founded the Ecclesia becomes a thing 
most credible. ‘This belief need not be based on 
those individual sayings recorded in the Gospels 
which concern the Church; it may be held on 
general grounds of reasonable likelihood. It is 
true that some of the Ecclesia texts are of great 
documentary authority, and that the critical reasons 
for rejecting them are not very convincing. The 
saying, for instance, “ Thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock I will build My Church, and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it,” belongs probably 
to the earliest source, and it has a genuine ring about 
it. Also, it is in fact a statement of truth; for it 
was the enthusiasm and the inspiring power of Peter’s 
conviction that was the mainstay of the Apostolic 
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community; and his pre-eminence therein was 
generally, though informally, recognised by his 
contemporaries. But this saying, and others like 
it, are so much disputed that uncontroversial people 
prefer, as a rule, to leave them alone. An appeal 
to them involves much futile argument, and is not 
in itself very important. The conviction that our 
Lord did really intend to establish an institution 
of religious authority has, we repeat, a wider and 
deeper foundation than is afforded by isolated texts. 
The case for it may be argued on the grounds that 
Jesus, being uncertain as to the time of the con- 
summation, would naturally desire to provide for 
the preservation of His gospel; that, being Himself 
the adherent of a great religious organisation, He 
would be predisposed to think in an institutional 
way; that the Church idea was already implied 
in His fellowship with the twelve Disciples; that 
His proclamation of the coming Kingdom of God 
was combined with the assertion that, in some sense, 
the Kingdom was already present on the earth and 
was manifest wherever His true disciples were ; and 
that, finally, His solemn ordination of the Supper 
on the eve of His departure from the world indicated 
the idea of a persistent Society which should continue 
to live until it should please God to bring about the 
Consummation. 

But, of course, this entire line of argument would 
avail nothing were we to accept the view already 
stated as the second objection to the idea that Jesus 
founded the Church. If the whole conception of 
institutional religion was foreign to the mind of 
Christ, if He rejected all external forms and dignities, 
as belonging to an order that was passing away, and 
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if He thought that His followers ought to be united 
by no other bonds than those of faith, hope and love, 
then evidently there is no more to be said and we 
must trace the origin of the Ecclesia, not to Jesus, 
but to His disciples. It is difficult to see, however, 
how this account of our Lord’s outlook and intention 
can be maintained. No doubt, the purely moral 
and spiritual aspect of religion held the first place 
in the mind of Jesus; and direct communion with 
the Father was the supreme fact of His experience. 
No doubt, also, He despised all ceremonies that were 
without reality; and He made strong assertions 
sometimes regarding the futility of certain observ- 
ances that were honoured in His day. But wecannot 
argue from this that the social, symbolic and concrete 
forms of faith, such as only an institution can supply, 
were foreign to His temper, or were held by Him 
to be of trivial account. The records, in truth, 
suggest a quite contrary conclusion. For they 
show Him to have claimed to be the Messiah and 
therefore the appointed Head of a Kingdom of 
exceeding splendour, yet to come; and I am at 
a loss to imagine how this claim and expectation 
could have been held by One who rejected all visible 
representations of religion. 

But further, the Gospels exhibit Jesus as one who 
was in almost perfect sympathy with apocalyptic 
mysticism. And the very essence of Apocalypse 
was that it conceived heavenly realities in material 
form and clothed with sacramental glories. It 
thought of the Most High Himself, not in abstract 
terms, but as One who dwelt in light unapproach- 
able, throned in many coloured majesty, served by 
a multitude of angels whose perpetual adoration was 
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acceptable to Him, whose supplications for men were 
an availing sacrifice. The prophets of Apocalypse 
also depicted the Kingdom as coming, not through 
the preaching of the Word only, or by the appeal 
of Truth, but by the agency of angelic armies armed 
with swords of power and clothed in radiant garments 
of authority. Further, the Kingdom itself was 
imagined as the heavenly or ideal Jerusalem, 
eternally present with God, and destined to descend 
at length in visible splendour to be an everlasting 
dominion on the earth. Immortality, also, was 
believed to be a state of embodied existence wherein 
the righteous were to be clothed with light as a 
garment, and were to dwell among the loveliest 
things that nature could afford, shining rivers, 
bright woodlands, flowers and fruits of unfading 
bloom, the hills of God and the Tree of Life. Also, 
the Messiah and God Himself were to dwell among 
men, in the golden age, to nourish and bless them. 
Moreover, the reign of the Anointed was to be 
inaugurated with a Messianic feast, a great marriage 
supper, where the faithful should sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God. 
The whole apocalyptic outlook was thus sacra- 
mental; it saw the spiritual and the material as 
two sides of one reality, united in a synthesis which 
should be revealed at the manifestation of the Sons 
of God. 

Such was the gospel and programme of the Jewish 
mystics; and it was the most spiritual, free and 
inspiring element in the Judaism that surrounded 
the life of Jesus. That He was in fundamental 
accord with its temper can hardly be doubted by 
any who have taken the trouble to compare the 
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Synoptic prophecies with the literature of which 
the Enoch writings are the type. Our Lord, of 
course, was not limited by Apocalypse, and there 
were vital things in His message which were not 
within the view of Jewish prophets. But He 
employed their imagery, He accepted the essence 
of their vision, and His predictions of the future 
were expressed in terms of their peculiar genius. 
But how is it possible to recognise all this, and yet 
to suppose that such a thing as organised religion 
was alien to the mind of Christ ? What is an insti- 
tution like the Church if it be not the housing of 
Faith in a visible home, ordered and secure, wherein 
spiritual things receive concrete presentations, in 
which there are varied gifts, endowments and tastes, 
but a common table, a common inheritance, common 
interests and a unity of hope and love; a door by 
which all go out and in, and walls that secure the 
inhabitants from the heat and from the storm and 
from the violent intrusions of an unfriendly world ? 
That Jesus did not intend His religion to be housed 
in such a home, but desired that it should be carried 
about in the precarious custody of individual 
believers, scattered abroad and to each other un- 
known, is an idea which is in itself improbable and 
which receives small support in the story of the 
Saviour’s life. Indeed a religion which was thus 
solitary and without visible form would not be 
Christianity at all, but something else of which we 
can form no clear conception, except that it would 
be a thing as alien to the ethics of Jesus as to His 
beliefs regarding Salvation, the Kingdom, the 
Fatherhood of God, and those outward symbols 
which supply the garments of faith, and are its 
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necessary fulfilment and the perpetual conditions 
of its life. 

But, after all, the question of the degree in which 
the Ecclesia was the direct creation of Christ is not 
of the utmost moment, since we cannot doubt that 
the Church was born of the will of God. Suppose 
we were to admit that Jesus, in the days of His 
flesh, had no pre-vision of the future, that He 
regarded the end of the world as so near that the 
necessity of institutional religion did not present 
itself to His mind, it would still remain true that 
the whole course of events and the actual length of 
the world’s history were clearly in the knowledge 
of the Father. He who willed to reveal Himself to 
men by a gradual process of revelation through the 
Hebrew Race and to make Himself finally manifest 
in the incarnate Son, willed also that this revelation 
should be preserved, developed and completed, 
throughout the ages that were yet to come. And 
the means which He chose for the accomplishment 
of this purpose was that of a living, growing organism, 
the Ecclesia. We know that this was so because we 
have seen the method of God at work in history 
during a period of nigh two thousand years. 
Throughout these ages the Church has endured, 
and there has been no development of Christianity 
outside its sphere of influence or apart from the 
agency of its appointed messengers. It is thus 
most certainly accredited as a divine creation, a 
thing which, whatever its faults, is yet the ordained 
instrument of a supernatural life. The original 
title of the Church was probably the Ecclesia of 
God; and this is the designation which most 
completely accords with truth. The Christian 
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Society was founded, if not on the spoken Word, 
yet on the person and work of Jesus, and therefore 
the builder and maker of it is God. 


THE CHURCH IN THE PRIMITIVE AGE 


As to the development of the Church, during the 
period immediately succeeding the death of Christ, 
we must apply to it the principle of evolution 
which is found at work in all the realms of the 
Divine dominion. The first stage of its existence 
probably began in a state of things wherein there 
was little definite order. Indeed, its condition 
during the few years which lay between the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus and the conversion of St Paul is 
involved in such obscurity that the known facts 
regarding it may be briefly stated. They are as 
follows: In the beginning, the Ecclesia was dis- 
tinguished from other Jewish sects mainly in this, 
that it consisted of those who recognised Jesus as 
the Messiah and Lord, and awaited the coming of 
His Kingdom. It was pervaded, also, by a spirit of 
brotherhood and equality to such a degree that it 
made in Jerusalem a brief experiment in com- 
munism. It was, however, not wholly indifferent 
as to matters of government and ritual; for it ob- 
served the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper ; also, it very early adopted the custom of 
ordaining men to the exercise of ministerial functions, 
and in the observance of this rite it generally 
followed an ancient Jewish form, the laying on of 
hands. Within its fellowship, further, the authority 
of the Apostles was universally recognised. Its 
members, moreover, were in the habit of meeting 
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together in the homes of the fraternity for common 
prayer and for the breaking of bread. But these 
devout customs were,.at least for a considerable 
time, practised along with a faithful adherence to 
the national modes of worship. The traditional 
respect for the Temple, for instance, was retained : 
ancient habits of devotion were observed there by 
the Apostles with unabated loyalty, and within its 
Courts the Christian fellowship met in occasional 
conference. In the primitive Christian creed, like- 
wise, there was no very marked divergence from the 
faith of the fathers. There were, of course, among 
the early converts many Jews of foreign birth, and 
the modes of thought peculiar to these people 
were at work from the beginning in the infant 
community. But, nevertheless, the traditional doc- 
trines of God, Immortality, Resurrection, future 
Reward and Punishment remained in form un- 
changed. It is evident, also, that the early 
Christians regarded the Church as a society of 
supernatural sanctions, endowed with miraculous 
gifts and guided by the indwelling spirit of Christ. 
To Christ also they seem to have offered prayer ; 
for Stephen, in death, is recorded to have cried, 
“Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” These things 
represent the extent of our knowledge as to the 
early Apostolic Church. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE OF ST PAUL AND ST JOHN 


During the New Testament age, however, the 
process of evolution towards an organised system 
of faith and order proceeded with a rapidity to 
which history shows no parallel. And the develop- 
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ment of Ecclesiastical doctrine appears to have 
been even more swift than that of theological 
belief. 

If, for instance, we read the Epistles of St Paul 
in their proper sequence we can see the conception 
of the Church and its ordinances growing con- 
tinually in clearness and importance. Of course 
the Apostle was pre-eminently a theologian, prophet 
and mystic ; but he was also an organiser and bishop, 
| burdened with the care of all the Churches. Nor 
'was he ever indifferent to matters of Christian 
discipline. The importance which he attached to 
‘the observance of the Lord’s Supper is shown in 
his early First Epistle to the Corinthians; for he 
‘claims, in that writing, to have received of the 
Lord an account of its institution, which he had 
.already delivered to the Church at Corinth, and 
inow repeated for their future guidance: as time 
‘went on also he developed a mystical doctrine of 
|Baptism. And it was in harmony with this element 
iin his teaching that he insisted, more and more, 
\upon the magnitude and splendour of the vocation 
ito which the Ecclesia was called. In his latest 
\writings he ‘outlined the daring idea that the 
(Church is the direct manifestation of the life of 
(Christ in humanity, the supreme witness to the 
(divine intention for the universe.’+ And this 
‘conclusion of his thought reveals the depth and 
‘significance of the ecclesiastical strain which had 
;always been present in the doctrine of St Paul. 
|Nothing less than a vital element in his gospel 
‘could have availed to inspire the splendid audacity 
.of his assertion that the small and scattered Ecclesia 


1H, A. A. Kennedy, Theology of the Epistles, p. 150. 
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of his time was in truth ‘“‘the body” of Christ, 
“‘ the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” 

A still more impressive proof of the position 
which the Ecclesia held in the faith of New Testa- 
ment times is afforded by the Fourth Gospel. This 
writing, whatever its origin may have been, has 
been singularly loved and honoured throughout 
all ages by the devout people of every Communion, 
and has been venerated especially for the depth of 
its spiritual vision, and for its reverent and adoring 
sympathy with the mind of the eternal Christ. 
It is very notable, then, that this Gospel exhibits 
a highly developed doctrine of the visible Church 
and its ordinances. ‘The entrance to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, we are told, is through regeneration by 
‘“‘ water and the Spirit” (Baptism). Believers are 
described as partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ (in the Eucharist); and the unity of the 
Church, as well as its vital relation to its Lord, is 
set forth under the image of a vine and its branches. 
This is authoritative teaching, and of great signifi- 
cance. Even if we say that the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to St John” was completed eighty years or so 
after the death of Christ, we yet cannot reckon 
that its peculiar teaching emerged into existence 
at so late an hour; for the ideas expressed by any 
great writer are rarely to be held as originating 
entirely with him. Rather do they usually imply 
a preceding period of preparation during which 
they have been at work in the minds of men.! But 
this is not a question of great importance; for the 

1 The Logos conception, for instance, appears in Colossians ; so 
we have proof that it had begun to influence Christian thought 
as early as 60-68 A.D. 
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value of the book does not depend upon its date. 
Nor is it relevant here to ask whether we personally 
accept in their entirety the Johannine conceptions 
of the Ecclesia and the Sacraments. The im- 
portant fact is that such conceptions existed in 
New Testament times, and that the fourth evangelist 
believed them to be according to the mind of Christ. 
To say that St John was entirely wrong in the 
substance of his testimony would be an assertion of 
extreme audacity; nor is there anything in the 
conclusions of New Testament scholarship which 
might justify it. There is, for instance, no work 
known to the present writer which so brings home 
the abiding authority and spiritual beauty of the 
Fourth Gospel as does Dr E. F. Scott’s book on 
that subject ; and it is written from the standpoint 
of an advanced but reverent criticism. 

In any case, St John’s immortal exposition of 
the Master’s thought remains the culmination of 
New Testament teaching. It embodies an inter- 
pretation of the Saviour’s person and message 
which had been evolved throughout many years 
by a certain type of mind, a type mystical and 
quiet, brooding and devout, of exceeding value 
to the Church in all the ages. It is a voice from 
the innermost sanctuary where those abide whose 
chief treasure is the Word of the Lord, whose 
supreme desire is to know the love of Christ that 
passeth knowledge. Whatever may be said about 
the symbols, the allegories and the Hellenistic forms, 
in which St John delights, it still remains true 
that those portions of his record in which these 
elements most vividly appear are precisely the 
passages to which we owe some of the greatest 
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sayings in the New Testament, some of the most 
haunting strains in the melody of early Christian 
Faith. It was not for loss but for gain that St John 
wrote in an hour when the stormy but splendid 
morning of our religion was drawing to its close. 
It is not to the lessening but to the increase of his 
authority that he taught at a time when the Ecclesia 
had been tested by many troubles and had been 
by these stablished and strengthened, when the 
passing years had given her wisdom and had not 
yet destroyed the fire and enthusiasm of youth, 
when she had come into enriching contact with 
varied types of thought and creed, when her devotion 
to Jesus had been deepened by long communion, 
when the understanding of her own true nature 
and vocation had come to full development beneath 
the hand of God. ‘Truly, it was well and fitting 
that such an one as St John should speak the last 
great message of prophetic revelation for the ages 
yet to be. 


¢ 


APOSTOLIC ‘‘ NOTES’ OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


It will be observed that this discussion of Church 
development in New Testament times has, thus 
far, been concerned mainly with what may be 
called the religious side of that development, with 
the evolution of those spiritual ideas and beliefs 
which are involved in the life of the Ecclesia. But 
it is evident that, in the entire process, doctrinal 
and external elements were closely intertwined. 
The teaching of St Paul and St John was chiefly an 
exposition of the evangel, but in it there were 
reflected also certain observances and rites which 
became securely established during the days of 
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early inspiration. These institutions of the Apostolic 
Society must be regarded as of permanent authority, 
not only because they have existed from the be- 
ginning but also because they have all an intimate 
relation to the Gospel. Common worship in the 
name of Christ; the Sacraments; the preaching of 
the Evangel; these are all of primitive origin, and 
they are also essentials of the Christian Society as a 
religious organisation. In the two great Sacraments, 
for example, things that are vital to our faith are 
set forth in perpetual symbolism. They are not 
mere legalities but incarnations of truth; they are 
born of the essential genius of our religion, which 
utters itself in the Confession that the Word was 
made flesh, and that the Saviour died and rose 
again that God might dwell on earth in a Society 
of the reconciled, to the end that the world might 
be redeemed. 

In organic relation to the Sacraments, further, is 
the institution of the Ministry, with its accompany- 
ing form of ordination by the laying on of hands. 
As to the Apostolic formation of the ministry there 
can be no reasonable doubt. ‘To cite texts in proof 
of it were a work of mere excess. We may be 
content to follow, in this matter, the example of 
the writer to the Hebrews, who mentions, “ laying 
on of hands” as belonging to the first principles of 
Christ, as among the things regarding which there 
can be no intelligent controversy. Even if the 
ministerial office had not owed its origin to St 
Peter and his associates, it must have come into 
existence through sheer constraint of circumstance. 
The recognition by the Church of certain essential 
rites and ordinances involved the appointment of 
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men who should see that these were preserved and 
duly honoured. Such provision was imperatively 
required for the perpetuation of the Sacraments, and 
not less for the purposes of preaching and of common 
worship which were plainly indispensable to the 
continued life of Christianity. These two ordin- 
ances may indeed be described as Sacraments, since 
in both of them the Gospel receives material 
expression. In preaching, truth is embodied in 
words, and appeal is made to the mind through 
the senses : in common public prayer the aspirations 
of the heart are uttered aloud, not of course for 
the better information of the Almighty but in 
order that inward emotions and desires may be 
presented to Him embodied in language; for 
language is essential to the perfection of thought, 
and without it, therefore, the sacrifices of prayer 
and thanksgiving are offered incompletely to the 
Father. All these things then; Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, Preaching and Common Worship, 
with the order of the ordained Ministry, are the 
essential marks of the Believing Society, belonging 
to its life; and without them there is, in the full 
historic sense, no complete Church. 


EXCEPTIONAL SOCIETIES 


Now, one recognises that this latter statement 
may be held by some to indicate a hard-and-fast 
ecclesiastical view of things; for indeed any writer 
about the Church who is at all positive in his con- 
clusions is apt to be misunderstood by people who, 
being in love with vagueness, mistake definiteness 
for rigour and coherence for bigotry. But it is to 
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be remembered that the subject at present before 
us is not Christianity as a complete religious system, 
but only the nature of that visible organisation 
which is the steward of revelation and the evangelist 
of the world. We are not forgetting that the work 
of divine grace cannot be confined within any 
society, however august, or that the ministry of the 
Spirit is universal. We do not in the least deny 
that true religion is to be found within devout 
associations which do not exhibit certain of the 
features which we have indicated to be marks of 
the Ecclesia. We would not suggest, for instance, 
that a mystical brotherhood like the venerable 
Society of Friends, which observes no sacraments 
and has no regular ministry, is to be regarded as 
excommunicate: rather is that brotherhood to be 
recognised as a valid though irregular member of 
the Christian Community, existing as a witness to 
certain truths which might without it be forgotten. 
Such exceptional cases are to be expected within 
any ancient and world-wide institution like the 
Church. The Roman Catholic Communion itself 
numbers among its saints men who in their lifetime 
were in revolt against it;1 and if individual rebels 
may be thus honoured, why not also non-conforming 
fellowships ? But our concern has been to discover 
what the normal notes of the regular visible Ecclesia 
really are. ‘To this end, we have sought to ascertain 
the features which the Church exhibited in the 
Apostolic age. And our conclusion has been that 
these features are those which we have stated: 
the observances of Baptism and the Eucharist, the 

1 Cf. Newman, Essays Critical and Historical, vol. ii, p. 101 
(Ed. 1890). 
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offering of common prayer and adoration, the 
proclamation of the word and the office of the 
holy Ministry. These are things which have 
existed from the beginning, which in all ages and 
by the vast majority of believing men have been 
recognised; and they are therefore, we think, to 
be counted essential notes of the historic Catholic 


Church of Christ. 


POST-APOSTOLIC DEVELOPMENT 


During the age which succeeded that of the 
Apostles the Church was mainly occupied in 
elaborating the features of the primitive organisation 
and in securing and developing its external unity. 
Of course, it was also engaged with matters of theo- 
logical statement: seeking to define the Rule of 
Faith, and to defend its maturing creed against 
heresies within and enemies without. But this is 
not the aspect of Church history with which we are 
here concerned. Our business is to trace the process 
of evolution on its purely ecclesiastical side, in the 
sphere of visible order and government ; and there 
can be no question that this element in the life of 
the Christian Society absorbed a great deal of the 
energy and thought of those who were responsible 
for the guidance of the Ecclesia in the sub-apostolic 
age. On this account, indeed, that age has suffered 
a good deal of unfair disparagement; it has been 
described as a period which tended to decline on a 
lower range of feeling and a narrower heart than 
that of the former time. It has been blamed for 
losing the enthusiasm of the morning years, and 
suffering the living truths of the Gospel to harden 
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into formule under alien influences; while it was 
careful and troubled about many things of quite 
subordinate moment, such as rites and ceremonies, 
creeds and methods of administration. But surely 
such criticism is forgetful of the fact that every 
generation has its own peculiar tasks to perform, 
its own special problems to solve, and that it is to be 
judged by its fidelity to the duties which peculiarly 
devolve upon it rather than by any supposed un- 
importance of these duties as compared with those 
of other times. 

Now, it was a heavy burden that was laid upon the 
Church in the days which witnessed the close of 
New Testament revelation and the rapid spread of 
Christianity throughout the Roman world. During 
this period the Ecclesia was called, not so much to 
create new beliefs as to develop and apply the 
message which it had inherited; its task was less 
to originate than to systematise. It was required 
to confront increasing opposition, to adjust itself to 
the needs of a changing situation, and above all, 
to strengthen itself for the future by resisting the 
encroachments of disorder and by the knitting 
together of scattered societies within a uniform 
method of government. This was a stupendous 
work, but it was one that had to be accomplished ; 
and the manner of its fulfilment was such as to 
deserve the honour and gratitude of all succeeding 
generations. 

It is not possible, then, to profess agreement with 
those who regard with impatience the attention 
which the Church devoted in the sub-apostolic 
period to matters of outward ordinance. Questions 
of organisation and government can never be 
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regarded as things of indifference or of unimportance 
in the visible Society of Christ. How can anything 
be counted common or unclean which concerns the 
ordering of a divine Institution? If we agree, as 
we must, that the pattern of the Ecclesia, as it 
ought in all things to be, exists in the Heavens, 
how can we claim detachment from all endeavours 
to realise that pattern, even in the lesser things of 
its life and the minor features of its perfection? 
Indifference never achieves anything; and the 
final unity and peace of the Kingdom will be attained 
through the labours of those who, like the early 
Fathers, are even unduly concerned with what 
are called external interests, rather than through 
the aloofness of people who care for none of these 
things. 

Let it be assumed, then, that the mission of the 
Christian Society in the second period of its history 
was to develop the unity of the Church by the 
perfecting of its organisation, to the end that it 
might become a fit instrument for the extending of 
the Gospel in this world. And let us remind 
ourselves that in the fulfilment of this mission it 
built upon the foundations that had been laid by 
an earlier age. It did little more than evolve 
forces and adjust elements which had existed within 
the Ecclesia from the beginning. We have already 
seen what were the most vital of those external 
forms and institutions which this age received from 
its predecessor ; but it is necessary here to emphasise 
the importance of one great ideal which more than 
any other guided the course of subsequent develop- 
ment: the ideal, that is, of one visible universal 
Church. 
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THE IDEAL OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


It is to be noted, then, that during the Apostolic 
period the first place in Christian thought was held, 
not by the individual, but by the Society. It was 
by admission to the Ecclesia through Baptism that 
men became Christians, and it was by continuance 
in its fellowship that they remained heirs of the 
Kingdom. ‘The idea that in the beginning a number 
of individual and independent people, already 
become believers, united together to form a Church 
is not consistent with Apostolic doctrine and indicates 
a failure to understand ancient habits of thought. 
As Dr E. F. Scott has said, “‘’ The Church began 
not as a collection of individuals united in the 
same faith, but as a community.” +! In fact, the 
earliest converts to the Ecclesia were churchmen 
before they became Christians; for they belonged 
to the Jewish Communion, within which the 
Saviour Himself was nurtured, the Gospel was first 
preached and the new Society founded. Into this 
new Society, again, all the baptized were gathered, 
and it became the spiritual nursery, schoolhouse and 
home of successive generations. Hence, it is a mere 
unhistorical delusion which represents the first 
disciples as men who had each in his separate 
possession a solitary vision of Jesus, in such fashion 
that their life of faith might have been begun, 
continued and ended apart from the believing 
fellowship. The primitive Christians were not 
lonely pioneers, but dwellers in a secure City which 
had Christ for its Lord and the coming glory for 
its end. 

1 Beginnings of the Church, p. 272. 
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But if the early Church had in the forefront of its 
thought the Ecclesia as a whole, rather than indi- 
vidual men, so also it did not regard each separate 
congregation as a thing complete in itself and without 
vital relation to the universal Society which was the 
Body of Christ. The branch was dependent for 
life on its abiding in the Vine. It is true that each 
new congregation, as it was founded, was given 
a large measure of local autonomy; but it was 
required to accept a constitution after the pattern 
of the mother Church in Jerusalem; if, further, 
there existed in the same city an earlier Christian 
Society, the new congregation was made subordinate 
to the rule of that Society; also, it was expected 
to accept the direction of the Apostles and their 
messengers as well as of Apostolic Councils. ‘Thus 
did the governing conception of the Church 
universal assert itself from the beginning; and its 
importance as a source of unity and order can hardly 
be overstated. It underlay all the rites and observ- 
ances of the primitive community, and was by these 
illustrated and enforced. ‘There was one faith, by 
the teaching of which all believers were built up 
into a holy temple in Christ ;, there was one water 
of Baptism through which all passed ; there was one 
Eucharistic Feast which symbolised, not only the 
communion of the faithful with their Master, but also 
their common fellowship with each other, as those 
who all partook of the same bread and themselves, 
as St Paul says, constituted but “ one loaf.” 

Thus, the governing conception of the Catholic 
Ecclesia gave power and appeal to all external 
ordinance. It inspired, also, every form and 
institution which was in course of time developed. 
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It strengthened the authority of the Apostles and 
‘of the Council which was by them convened at 
Jerusalem ; it was embodied in the institution of 
‘the Ministry, endowed with manifold authority in 
‘the Lord ; it at once inspired and limited the rights 
-and functions of separate congregations ; it enabled 
'the Church to assimilate what was good in Pagan 
observances and in Greek thought without the loss 
of its own identity ; and it brought into existence 
the office of the Overseer or Bishop. In short it 
was the energising force which informed the early 
course of development and created the order and 
discipline which enabled the Ecclesia to survive the 
fiery trials of its youth and to put to flight the 
armies of the alien. Also, it has retained its power 
through all the divisions and strifes of a later time ; 
and it remains the great ideal which shall yet be 
made manifest in the crowning period of Christian 
history. All these things can be said regarding the 
great conception of the Holy Catholic Church, the 
Body of the Redeemer. And they can be said of 
it because it is the expression of august spiritual 
realities which are hidden indeed from our sight 
but manifest to our faith: the living presence of 
the Saviour with His people, and the sovereign 
purpose of God who worketh in men to will and to 
do of His good pleasure. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 


We pass on then to consider the manner in which 
the Church’s external organisation developed during 
the sub-Apostolic age and after. And as we do so, 
we are confronted at once by the problem of the 
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Pastoral Epistles. These Epistles reveal such an 
advanced stage of ecclesiastical growth that if we 
could with confidence attribute their entire author- 
ship to St Paul we should be constrained to say that 
the evolution of Church polity had, before the year 
68, attained a state of maturity almost as great as 
that which we find at the beginning of the succeeding 
age. If, on the other hand, we were to accept the 
most critical view, which dates these writings well 
on in the second century, we should be puzzled to 
account for the fact that they are much less definite 
in their ecclesiastical teaching than the letters of 
St Ignatius, which were written not later than 110 a.D. 
If therefore we were to adopt either of these positions 
we should be in difficulties. The traditional belief 
that these Epistles are in their entirety the work 
of the Apostle would imply that the task of organising 
the primitive Society proceeded at first with almost 
incredible rapidity ; while the theory of our more 
radical scholars would lead to the conclusion that 
no progress at all was made in this matter during 
almost the entire sub-Apostolic age. Probably, 
therefore, we may wisely adopt a middle course 
and content ourselves with the tentative assertion 
that those writings embody extracts from actual 
letters of the Apostle, but that in their present form 
they date from the last decade of the first century. 
This conclusion is attended by difficulties, but these 
are not so great as those which beset either of the 
alternative theories. Further, it is supported by 
the facts that Ignatius who died in 110 was 
acquainted with the Pastorals, that they are all 
marked here and there throughout, by the Pauline 
touch, and that, while they contain sections which 
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are unlike the Apostle, there are whole passages 
especially in Second Timothy which are so character- 
istic of St Paul that we must attribute them to his 
hand. Accepting, then, this view, we find in the 
Pastorals testimony which carries us far back, 
before the year 70, mingled with doctrine that is 
of the later age. They are thus valuable witnesses 
to the state of things which prevailed during the 
early period of transition. ‘They afford, as it were, 
a somewhat obscure mirror in which we may dimly 
discern the thoughts of men proceeding from form 
to form. 

Of course we cannot argue this matter in a short 
study like the present, nor can we enter at length 
into all the evidences of ecclesiastical development 
which are found in these Epistles. We may remark, 
however, that the three orders of the Ministry— 
Overseers, Presbyters, and Deacons—are distinguished 
with a clearness which is not found in earlier books 
of the New Testament. It is notable also that the 
doctrine of ordination is more elaborated here than 
it is even in the Book of Acts. ‘Thus, it is definitely 
taught that a special spiritual gift (ro xapioua Tod Oeow) 
is bestowed through the laying on of hands. At 
the same time there is revealed an interesting 
variety of practice in the performance of this rite. 
In the first letter to Timothy, the Apostle declares 
that the ordination of his young disciple was con- 
ferred by the hands of the Presbytery, while in the 
second letter, which is probably the earlier of the 
two, he claims that the ceremony was performed by 
himself. This seeming contradiction indicates of 
course the composite character of these books; but 
it shows, further, that there was doubt in the 
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Church as to the fact in question. Probably the 
charge, “ Stir up the gift of God that is in thee by the 
laying on of my hands,” 1 conveys the truth of the 
matter; for it is a very vivid phrase indeed. The 
corresponding declaration in First Timothy is much 
weaker and more difficult to understand: ‘“* Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.” ? But 
the two sayings taken together prove that the agent 
through which the ministerial gift was transmitted 
was sometimes a Presbyterial Council and sometimes 
an individual Apostle or Bishop. We have thus 
suggested to us that, at the beginning of the second 
century, Ordination was held to bestow a special 
form of authority, and that it was conferred, not 
always by Overseers, but sometimes by the Presbytery. 
So that probably the polity of the Church was at 
this time, if we may apply modern terms to ancient 
things, a mingling of the methods of Presbyterianism 
with those of Episcopacy. 


THE WITNESS OF IGNATIUS 


This general conclusion is confirmed by the 
testimony of St Ignatius, the importance of whose 
witness is, for our present purpose, greater even 
than that of the Pastorals. In studying the Pastorals 
we are constantly embarrassed by uncertainty as to 
whether any particular saying of theirs has the 
authority of St Paul, or only that of St Luke or 
of some other editor; we cannot prove that a 
given text in the Letters to Timothy, or in that 
to Titus, was written in the seventh decade of the 
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first century, or in the ninth or in the tenth. What- 
ever assertion we make on such a matter will be 
‘contradicted by some eminent person, who has 
himself often little more to rely upon than his own 
isubjective impression. But in the case of the 
Ignatian letters we are not exposed to these per- 
|plexities, inasmuch as we are generally permitted to 
3assume that what professes to have been written by 
| Ignatius is actually his work. 

The authority of this Apostolic Father is also in 
‘itself very impressive. For he composed most of 
ihis letters to the Churches while on his way to the 
Imperial City, by command of the Emperor Trajan, 
‘there to be thrown to the lions as part of a Roman 
‘spectacle. Also, his character was one of singular 
|beauty, candour and devotion; and further he is 
‘said to have been Bishop of Antioch for forty 
years. This latter tradition, which seems to be 
authentic, carries his ministry back to the year 70, 
at least, and implies that he was nurtured amid the 
glories of the early age of inspiration. He thus 
supplies reliable evidence as to the state of Church 
affairs about the year 110, and he affords at the 
same time a reasonable guarantee that the course 
of ecclesiastical evolution had until that date been 
legitimate and sound. It is surely not credible 
that a man of his type would, in his old age, have 
professed ideas and countenanced developments 
which were at discord with the thoughts and 
practices of his youth. 

It is therefore important to observe that the. 
form of Church order which is revealed in some 
parts of the Pastorals is exhibited in a somewhat 
more elaborate fashion in the writings of St Ignatius. 
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We may be content to illustrate this by the following 
classical passage: ‘‘ Without your Bishop you 
should do nothing; also be you subject to your 
Presbyters as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ. The 
Deacons also as being ministers of the mysteries of 
Christ must by all means be acceptable to all. For 
they are not the ministers of meat and drink but 
of the Church of God... . Let all reverence the 
Deacons as Jesus Christ, and the Bishop as God the 
Father, and the Presbyters as the Sanhedrim of 
God and College of the Apostles. Without these 
there is no Church.” ? 

Now, in considering this. and other similar 
utterances of this ancient Bishop and martyr, we 
must allow for the somewhat magniloquent style 
which he employed, as well as for the fact that his 
immediate object was to assert the claims of law 
and order against the turbulence of wayward 
congregations. But the implications of his state- 
ment are clear. For instance, the threefold order 
of the ministry is so evidently taken for granted 
that it must have been generally recognised long 
before the date of these Letters, and may quite 
well have begun to exist during the lifetime of 
St Paul. 

Further, Ignatius seems to imply that the Bishop 
was often only the chief pastor of one Church. 
Some have inferred from this that the polity of 
those days was purely congregational, but this 
view is inconsistent with the fact that where several 
Societies existed in one place the Bishop was head 
of them all; it is also hardly to be reconciled with 
the reference to the Presbyterial Council, the 

1 Ad Trall, 11, m1. 
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“ Sanhedrim of God.” Nor can we forget that the 
Bishop of Antioch himself writes to various Churches 
in a tone of authority which is certainly not sug- 
gestive of a purely congregational minister ; rather 
is it a tone appropriate to one who, like the Apostle, 
was weighted with “ the care of all the Churches.” 
At the same time, it appears certain that, in the eyes of 
St Ignatius, Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons were 
all of one class, sharing a common ordination, and 
were all entitled to command the obedience of 
Christian men and to be treated by them with a 
respect equal in kind though differing in degree. 
The Bishop was the elder brother of the lesser 
clergy, a comrade with them in pastoral duty, and 
labouring with them and with the local Council 
for the building up of the Body of Christ. But 
while this is to be said, and while it is plain that in the 
time of St Ignatius the various elements of ecclesi- 
astical polity were still in a state of immaturity, 
it is yet clear that things had advanced a long way 
on the path towards an Episcopal organisation. 
The unifying principle which was implicit in the 
original doctrine of the Ecclesia was finding ex- 
pression in a steady movement away from con- 
gregationalism and towards a personal form of 
government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EPISCOPACY 


At the beginning of the second century, then, the 
Church had proceeded thus far in the first stage 
of its evolution; nor did it linger on the path of 
further progress. There did, indeed, continue for 
a time to be much irregularity of form, as well as 
many differences of opinion; but the authority of 
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Overseers and general Councils rapidly increased, 
and before the end of the century there was widely 
established that type of organisation which con- 
tinued to prevail during the whole period of external 
unity. Whether this development is to be regarded 
as “natural” or “supernatural”? we need not 
pause to discuss. This question was, indeed, de- 
bated at some length by two eminent scholars, Dr 
Hatch and Dr Gore; but the point at issue between 
them does not appear to be one of great moment. 
If we are content to say with Dr Hatch that God 
is immanent in the Ecclesia, just as He is in the 
Universe, which declares His glory and renders 
manifest His eternal power and Godhead, we yet 
cannot surely be accused of taking a low or negative 
view of the matter. It is really not possible for us 
to distinguish absolutely between different methods 
of the Divine working, or to determine precisely 
what part in the development of the Christian 
Society is to be ascribed to the direct action of God, 
and what to human agency and historical require- 
ments. But it does appear certain that the growth 
of the Episcopate was necessary to the security and 
order of the early Ecclesia, and that it was, therefore, 
if not “ supernatural,” at least providential.1 

The present writer belongs himself to the 
Presbyterian Communion, but he is none the less 
convinced that only strong personal rule, combined 
with the action of common Councils, could have 
supplied the cohesion and strength which enabled 
the Church to survive the fierce persecutions, the 
many controversies, the political upheavals, which 

1 For an admirable, brief statement as to Episcopacy, cf. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, Studies in Historical Christianity, chap. ii. 
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occurred between the martyrdom of St Ignatius 
and the death of St Augustine. The system of 
government by Presbyterial Courts alone would, for 
instance, have been impracticable in days when such 
a thing as democratic rule was unknown, when 
great distances separated the Churches, and when 
travelling was attended by labour and peril. How, 
indeed, could executive government have been 
carried on in those times by means of Committees, 
Presbyteries and Assemblies, or by the lethargic 
and divisive methods of the debating society? 
Still less could a purely Congregational polity have 
availed to secure that approximate harmony of 
faith and practice without which the early Ecclesia 
could have possessed no effectiveness as an organised 
Community. 

But the ultimate reason for the development of 
Episcopacy was that the principle of personal 
authority was in the Church from the beginning. 
Embodied first in Jesus Christ, it was later found 
in His Apostles; afterwards it belonged naturally 
to those of whom it could be said, ‘“‘ These men 
were ordained by Peter, or John, or Paul”; in the 
next generation it attached itself to such as had 
been ordained by these revered disciples of the 
Apostles, such as Timothy, Titus, Ignatius. And 
so the process went on in an ever-lengthening 
succession of authoritative men. Such was clearly 
the natural order of things. It was logical; it 
was useful; it was according to the instincts of 
our humanity. And being these, it was in substance, 
surely, according to the purpose of God. Thus 
did the Bishop become for all the separate Churches 
the symbol of that greater and broader life which 
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belonged to the whole Ecclesia; thus did he in- 
carnate in the eyes of men the august principle of 
authority which is enshrined in the New Testament ; 
thus did he appear as a link in a long chain which 
stretched back through the lapsing years to the golden 
age of Revelation, and was securely bound in its 
beginnings about the Cross of Christ. 


NoTeE 


On page 54, an ordained Ministry is stated to be 
one of the essential marks of the Visible Church. 
“ Ordained ” is here used as equal to “‘ set apart by 
recognised authority.” This is the meaning sug- 
gested in St Mark 314, where it is said that Jesus 
“made” or “ constituted ” (émoinoev) Twelve “ that 
they should be with Him,” etc. We are not told 
what form Jesus employed in this case, but the 
solemn nature of His action and the authority it 
conveyed are manifest. The accompanying rite of 
the laying on of hands is the regular and proper 
mode of ordaining to the Ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments; but it cannot be described as vital, 
in the sense that where it is not practised there is no 
Ministry. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Srconp Prriop oF DEVELOPMENT: ‘THROUGH 
Division 


We have thus endeavoured to trace the historical 
process through which the early Church came to 
assume an external form according to its genius. 
We have seen how the Ecclesia was born of the 
Divine will, through the work of Christ and the 
teaching of His Apostles; how it acquired within 
New Testament times certain characteristic marks 
which it has never lost; how in later days it 
established the historic Episcopate to be the bond 
of its unity; how it thus sought to render itself a 
fitting instrument for the preservation of the Gospel 
and the redemption of mankind. And as we 
consider the record of all these things, we wonder 
and are amazed. A vitality so vivid, a labour so 
vast, an accomplishment so enduring, may well 
confirm the weakest faith and impress the dullest 
imagination. The fathers of organised Christianity 
had many faults, for they were men; they saw 
spiritual realities in a mirror darkly, for such is the 
lot of mortals. But in labour, in heroic sacrifice, 
in vigils, in journeyings, in self-forgetting devotion 
and faithfulness even to death, they proved them- 
selves fitting servants of the Crucified ; and of them 
as a company the world was not worthy. In all 
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that they did and endured and achieved we behold 
a singular manifestation of Divine grace. Through 
the tasks and sufferings and even the errors of their 
successive lives we behold the purpose of the Most 
High going on its way, without rest and without 
haste, towards an end which they could not see, 
which after all the centuries is still a long way off. 
The story of the Church is the revelation of a great 
ideal advancing to its goal through the glory and 
gloom, the hope and despair, the travail and bloody 
sweat, of twice a thousand years. 

For, the early unity of the Ecclesia, attained at a 
cost which cannot be conceived, was never absolutely 
complete, and ere long passed away. From the 
beginning, trivial sects troubled it, and rebellions 
and errors disturbed it; soon came that gradual 
alienation of the East from the West which finally 
rent the Church asunder; the Reformation made 
an end of whatever remained of its early coherence ; 
and subsequent strifes and revolutions have so hidden 
it from sight that the vision of the Holy Catholic 
Church is become to multitudes of Christians a 
thing unknown, or rejected and despised. In all 
this there has been enormous loss. ‘The estrange- 
ment of the Eastern Church, to which the greatest 
of the Fathers belonged, was a sore impoverishment 
to the West; the Reformation, though in many 
respects justified, was in some of its aspects a thing 
of utter tragedy. For Protestant thought and life 
have something lacking which Rome possesses ; 
and Rome has suffered more than it knows by the 
alienation of so many forms of Christian energy, 
hope and service. As to the divisions within the ~ 
Reformed Church, they evoke now a smile and now 
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a tear; some of them were so trivial in their 
beginnings, some so senseless, some so heroic, some 
so criminal. Errors and jealousies, one-sided and 
narrow pieties, local enmities, waste of energy on 
things that can matter nothing to men or angels: 
these and many other evils are entirely obvious. 
But sadder than any of these, and of deeper import, 
is the loss of vision which is the penalty of sectarian 
strife, the indifference to Christ’s ideal of one flock 
and one Shepherd, the hiding from human eyes of 
the heavenly pattern which the saints and prophets 
of the early age saw with unveiled face. 

Nevertheless, the period of disunion and diversity 
must be recognised as in some degree an historical 
necessity, and we must trust that somehow good will 
be the final goal of all its ills. These ills have 
included many that need not have been. The 
Reformation, for instance, should not have involved 
a total cessation of Christian fellowship or the denial 
of a common faith and hope. But in Luther’s 
time some measure of division seemed imperative. 
There was danger to the freedom of the soul; 
changing thought and increasing knowledge were 
confronted by an unsympathetic system of mere 
repression; many evils, doctrinal and moral, were 
entrenched within the stronghold of clerical privilege ; 
and the rulers of the Ecclesia were subject to the 
charge which Jesus brought against the Pharisees, 
that they could not discern the signs of the times. 
The illustrious Roman scholar, Dr Déllinger, admits 
that the corruptions of the Church in that age were 
such as almost to justify the great Separation. 

But apart from mere considerations of historical 

1 Kirche und Kirchen, p. 17. 
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fact, it is to be said that the coming of an era of 
division was unavoidable if the Church were to 
attain its higher ends. The early form of unity 
was essential to the preservation of the Society’s 
life, in the circumstances of ancient and medieval 
times ; but the later discords were perhaps equally 
necessary in order that a final synthesis might be 
reached adequate to the complexity of human life 
and to the purposes of the Gospel. The method 
of God in creation is always evolutionary. Accord- 
ing to that method the visible universe was brought 
into life, and man himself was made; through it 
also every nation on earth has been established ; 
and in conformity with it, likewise, the earthly 
Ecclesia is being builded up into a living Temple 
of Christ. But every evolutionary process includes 
within it periods of strife and cataclysm, involving 
indeed much apparent loss and evil, but yet sub- 
tending a greater good ; nor is this truth less manifest 
in the history of the Church than in any other 
sphere of the Divine working. 

It may be said, of course, that this state of 
ecclesiastical division can find no place in the 
Divine plan, inasmuch as it involves the destruction 
of one essential note of the Church, that of external 
unity. It may be argued that schism is a deadly 
offence against the Divine will, a pure evil and 
rebellion, which cannot be condoned or compensated 
by any supposed promise of ultimate benefit. But 
in this connection we may recall a saying which 
Newman quotes with approval: ‘The Church’s 
motion is not that of a machine, to be calculated 
with accuracy and predicted beforehand—where one 
serious injury will disturb all symmetry and finally 
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put a stop to action. It is that of a living body 
whose motions will be irregular, incapable of being 
exactly arranged and foretold, and where it is nearly 
impossible to say how much health may co-exist 
with how much disease.” ! 

This is a fruitful utterance, which has an applica- 
tion far wider than Newman recognised. Let it be 
granted that schism is in itself evil ; and let it further 
be conceded that external unity is a vital note of the 
ideal Ecclesia, and one that is obscured, if not entirely 
lost, during a period of division. Yet it remains 
true that in the Society of Believers much evil 
may co-exist with much health; and that God 
may permit the temporary defacement of one 
characteristic of the Church in order that it may be 
recovered again in a form more according to the 
spirit. 

In point of fact it is hardly to be disputed that the 
period of discord, with all its sorrows, has already 
produced a wealth of variety in Christian life and 
faith and practice, such as did not belong to the 
earlier age and such as must be for the final enrich- 
ment of the reconciled Ecclesia. ‘The unity of the 
Catholic Church before the Reformation was far 
from being ideal ; it was too much of the letter and 
too little of the spirit. It was more mechanical 
than it should have been, and did not leave enough 
room for the liberty of the children of God. Not 
by unity like that, but by something more generous, 
more complex, more free, was the vision of the New 
Testament to be fulfilled. The Church was re- 
quired to lose something of itself, that it might 


1 Essays Critical and Historical, ii, p. 106 (Ed. 1890). 
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find itself again in fuller life, at the end of many 
days.1 , 

It is to be remembered, also, that the extent to 
which even external unity has been surrendered, 
for a time, may easily be overstated. After all, 
the great notes of the visible Church which were 
established in Apostolic times persist, unaltered 
till the present hour. Christians are still baptized 
in the Holy Name, still meet together for common 
worship, still partake of the sacred bread and drink 
“the chalice of the grapes of God,” still have the 
Gospel proclaimed among them throughout the 
world, still practise the ancient forms by which 
men have been set apart from of old to the service 
of the Ministry and to the Pastorate of souls. ‘These 
things are, as we have seen, the abiding notes of the 
true Ecclesia, and so long as they remain it cannot 
be said that the spiritual integrity of the Church 
is left wholly without its visible embodiments and 
its material signs. 

Of course, a darker view of this matter must be 
taken by those who regard the Episcopate as an 
absolutely vital institution, so that where it is not 
found there is no authentic Church. To those who 
are of this opinion the position of the Christian Society 
during this period of division must appear to be 
clothed in sombre colours, almost of despair, since 
the number of Christian churchmen who do not 
accept the government of Bishops is an exceeding 
multitude. But this extreme view of the matter is 

1 It must be noted that the principle of freedom was always 
preserved to some extent in the Catholic Church by the immense 
variety of its Monastic System. Cf. A. V. G. Allen, Christian 
Institutions, pp. 275-277. 
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no necessity of the Episcopalian position, and is 
not the official teaching of the Anglican Church: 
Hooker, for instance, did not holdit. The testimony 
of history is indeed decisively against the notion that 
any one form of polity is in all times, among all 
nations, and under all circumstances, necessary. 
to the existence of the Ecclesia. ‘ Antiquarian 
arguments are altogether unequal to the urgency 
of visible facts,” 1 says Newman. And visible facts 
are very urgent indeed in their protest against 
ecclesiastical absolutism.? 

The Anglican form of administration has shown 
itself in some respects superior to others. For 
instance, it has preserved external unity better than 
any of its rivals; and in dignity, in the fitting 
embodiment of a great tradition, in the power of 
securing within its borders much individual freedom 
without sacrificing external harmony of worship 
and observance: in these it is supreme. But it 
has not been quite so successful in commending 
itself to every type of piety; it has not surpassed 
Presbyterianism in the enforcement of discipline or 
in the efficient discharge of executive power; as an 
evangelistic agency it has not been the peer of 
Wesleyan Methodism ; it has not shown the power 
of Congregationalism to propagate itself in countries 
like the United States ; and its Foreign Missionary 
activities can claim no pre-eminence as compared 
with those of other systems. So that facts seem 
at present to witness against the notion that 

1 Essays Critical and Historical, ii, p. 109 (Ed. 1890). 


2 It is interesting to note that Newman declares the historic 
Episcopate to be not absolutely essential to the Roman Church, 


op. cit. p. 89. 
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Episcopacy is an essential mark of the Universal 
Church. One need have no hesitation in confessing 
that the order of Bishops is worthy of all veneration, 
for it is an institution which has existed since ever 
the primary stage of Church development was 
completed; it represents to us also the historical 
continuity of the Ecclesia, and the principle of 
personal authority which existed within it from the 
beginning ; and in virtue of its persistence through- 
out the ages, and its wide-spread establishment 
within the Community of Faith, it may be held to 
embody an element which, in some form, must find 
a place in any final constitution of the Church. 
But this does not involve the admission that the 
Episcopate belongs to the vital life of the Christian 
organisation during the period of development in 
which we at present live: a period wherein the 
ideal polity is still in process of being realised, and is 
as yet, in respect of many of its features, but dimly 
and uncertainly discerned. 

This period of division has endured now for well- 
nigh half a thousand years. If we were to deny the 
faults and evils of it we should prove ourselves deaf 
and blind: deaf to the harshness of its discords and 
to the voices of its pain and travail, blind to the 
ugliness of sectarian malice which has disfigured it, 
to its flagrant cruelties also, its dreary alienations, 
its many distortions of the truth and life that are in 
Christ Jesus. But on the other hand, we should 
display an equal insensibility if we were able to 
contemplate the history of this epoch without 
discerning its great achievements, the glories of its 
heroism, the splendours of its thought; without 
perceiving also the august movement of the Divine 
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purpose, and the reconciling presence of Christ’s 
exceeding grace. Not even in the bright morning 
of Christian life was the heavenly origin of the 
Ecclesia more certainly attested than it has been 
throughout the tumults and disorders of this latter 
age. Dull indeed would be our vision and faithless 
our hearts did we fail to mark with marvelling awe 
the workings of that secret power which has preserved 
the Church alive through so many trials and de- 
fections and so many fierce assaults, which has 
enabled it also midst all its divisions and sins to 
retain so much of its heavenly pattern, to spread 
itself abroad throughout the earth, and to carry 
undismayed through warring years those ancient 
standards which were given it in the beginning to 
be the symbols of its unity and to show forth its 
inward life. And if, in this period, many good and 
gracious things have seemed to be for ever lost, we 
believe that they will yet be found again, clothed 
in greater beauty and invested with truer authority 
than they bore of old. “Perhaps,” wrote the 
Apostle to Philemon regarding Onesimus, “ perhaps 
he therefore departed from thee for a season that 
thou mightest receive him for ever.” 


19 


CHAPTER V 


Tuirp Periop oF DEVELOPMENT: "TOWARDS FINAL 
RECONCILIATION 


In this sketch of ecclesiastical evolution there has 
now been outlined, first, the period of early growth 
during which the Church was founded and built 
up into unity of outward form and organisation, 
and secondly, the later stage of history during which 
the Christian Society has been undergoing the 
discipline of schism and separation. And this last- 
mentioned epoch has not as yet reached its close ; for 
we still behold in the Ecclesia a congeries of in- 
dependent Societies, bearing indeed certain indelible 
and impressive marks of a common origin, faith and 
destiny, but called by many names, owning no 
identity of government, and possessing no common 
organ of executive authority. And yet we may 
claim also to stand to-day at a point where we 
behold the setting light of a great epoch struggling 
in the sky with the dawning rays of the coming 
time. ‘There are many signs in the world around 
us that the ages of battle and separation are drawing 
to an end, and that the flood on which the Churches 
have so long drifted separate is at length beginning 
to turn again home. 

Now it is true that, as to the matter of times and 
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seasons, we must be content to approach the new 
age of reconciliation in a state of ignorance. We 
may not tell how far the process of reunion shall 
be carried during these lives of ours: certainly we 
cannot say, “ This generation shall not pass till all 
these things be fulfilled.” The steps which the 
Ecclesia shall take along the path of reconstruction 
may be short and few, within our days and those 
of our children; on the other hand, they may be 
many and swift. That must be as God wills, and 
as the capricious minds of men permit. But at the 
same time, we must not allow ourselves to look 
to the future in a mood of barren doubt or utter 
disbelief. For the foundations of the projected 
Ecclesia are already well and truly laid. It is, 
indeed, an astonishment for us to discover how wide 
is the general agreement as to the fundamental 
theory of the Church. If people understood this 
better, they would be less doubtful as to the prospect 
of any final restoration of the broken Society of 


Christ. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


In the first place, we find an amazing concord 
among Christians as to the definition of the visible 
Ecclesia. ‘Thus, the great Roman apologist Moehler 
says, ‘‘ By the Church on earth Catholics understand 
the visible community of believers, founded by 
Christ, in which by means of an enduring Apostle- 
ship, established by Him, and appointed by Him 
to conduct all nations, in the course of ages, back 
to God, the works wrought by Him during His 
earthly life, for the redemption and sanctification 
of mankind, are, under the guidance of the Spirit, 
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continued to the end of the world.”1 This is 
surely an admirable exposition, and one to which 
we can offer small objection. The Anglican 
doctrine is stated thus in the nineteenth Article of 
Religion: ‘‘ The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments 
be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same.” This statement is less definite than 
Moehler’s, but differs little from it in substance. 
We may quote also the teaching of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith that the Visible Church “ con- 
sists of all those throughout the world who profess 
the true religion, together with their children, and 
is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house- 
hold and family of God, out of which there is no 
ordinary possibility of salvation.” 2 This definition, 
like that of the Church of England, is somewhat 
vague in its terms, and it is embarrassed by the fact 
that it-is preceded by a description of the Church 
Invisible, which is regarded as alone entitled to be 
called the Body of Christ. But the Westminster 
Divines were evidently disposed to allow liberty of 
interpretation, and desired to serve the ends of 
unity. In any case, it is evident that all these 
statements, Roman, Anglican, and Presbyterian, are 
in agreement in so far as they all assert that the 
Visible Church is the Fellowship of Believers, which 
exists by the ordinance of God and is the appointed 
instrument of salvation. 

In the second place, the great branches of the 


1 Symbolism, p. 258. ® Cap. 25. 
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Ecclesia are at one in confessing that all the gifts of 
grace, truth and authority which Christ has be- 
stowed upon the Church belong to it as a whole; 
that the entire company of the faithful, and not any 
individual caste or order, is the possessor of that 
power which is exercised by the clergy in its name. 
Thus Moehler tells us that the Roman custom of 
anointing with oil in baptism signifies that all the 
regenerate are spiritually priests unto God, that 
“Every Christian is, in the spiritual sense of the 
word, a priest who hath penetrated into the inner- 
most sanctuary, and hath renewed the most living 
communion with God in Christ Jesus.” 1! And 
Dr Gore, representing High Anglican theory, 
explicitly and often affirms the same general doctrine 
so that the extreme Protestant assertion that the 
Priesthood of all believers is denied by “ sacer- 
dotalists ” is not warranted by the facts: for it is 
the common assertion of all Christian thought that 
the whole Ecclesia.is the immediate recipient of 
divine grace and the organ of religious authority in 
the world. 

In the third place, there is general agreement 
among Christians that the powers which thus belong 
to the whole Church are exercised, by divine ordin- 
ance, through an order of chosen and representative 
men. Lord Acton, writing within the Roman 
Communion, says, “ All authority within the Church 
is delegated ;”’ and the various types of organised 
religion are in virtual agreement with this statement. 
Every historic Church, with the exception of a few 
eccentric Societies, has, as we have seen, its recognised 
ministers who baptize, preside over the observance 

1 Symbolism, p. 220. 
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of the Lord’s Supper, conduct public worship, 
solemnise marriage and-exercise the care of souls. 
But all these functions are performed by the clergy, 
not by right of their individual attainments or 
character, but as organs and instruments through 
which the Society of Believers expresses itself and 
carries on its appointed work, according to the will 
of God. 

Such then are some of the elements of theoretic 
harmony which exist throughout the whole Church ; 
and when we add to these the practices and observ- 
ances which all Communions have in common, and 
consider their large measure of oneness in matters of 
faith, we recognise that the marks of outward unity 
in the Ecclesia are already greater in number and 
importance than the things which are causes of 
division. At least, we must confess that the new 
age will start upon its task of reconciliation with a 
sure foundation for its building already laid: a 
foundation both broad and deep. 


THE STRENGTH OF EXISTING DIVISIONS 


It is therefore with a lively satisfaction that we 
must note the signs which are even now beginning 
to appear, that the ages of external separation are 
destined to pass away. Some of these signs may 
seem trivial and small; but they are all neverthe- 
less full of significance. The creation of superintend- 
ing Moderators in the English Congregational 
Church is such a sign; the movement towards 
reunion among Presbyterians and Methodists is 
an even more remarkable portent; the proposals 
of the Lambeth Conference, and the general Anglican 
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admission that the clergy of the different com- 
munions form a valid ministry within their own 
Societies, are a momentous indication of the trend 
of things ; | the proposed amalgamation in one body 
of the Presbyterians, Independents and Methodists 
of Canada reveals the mood of the Christian mind 
in the new world; the establishment of a system 
of Free Church Councils in England is a phenomenon 
which has never received its due recognition as a 
sign of the times; the co-operation of Missionaries 
in the Foreign Field is also “‘ a sweet forewarning ” 
of the future that awaits the Church in the regions 
which are now being conquered for Christ; and, 
while the position of Rome remains officially un- 
changed, it is to be noted that Catholic writers 
exhibit a growing habit of making the tacit admission 
that the Protestant Communities are to be counted, 
at least, religious and Christian organisations. 

But, however significant in themselves these 
movements within the modern Church may be, 
they may tend to raise somewhat extravagant hopes 
in the minds of the sanguine. ‘They supply proofs, 
indeed, that a new era of reunion is beginning, but 
they do not indicate that it will quickly reach its 
climax ; they are the first heralds of a dawning day, 
but they do not prove that noontide is at hand. If 
the separation of the Churches were due entirely 
to questions of external government, such as we 
have already discussed, the hour of reconciliation 
might be near, but in many cases, at least, they have 
their source in matters of principle which are 

1 Much instruction as to the possibilities of reunion in England 
is afforded by the history of the Comprehension Bill in the time of 
William and Mary, as told by Macaulay, History of England, cap. xi. 
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difficult to adjust. ‘They are sometimes the out- 
ward tokens of divergences of belief which must take 
a long time to vanish. 

While, further, it is true, as has been shown, that 
there is wonderful agreement throughout the Church 
as to the fundamental theory of its constitution, it 
is yet to be noted that many discords are found in 
the practical applications of that theory. Although 
we may all be at one as to the nature of the Ecclesia, 
as to the character of its authority, as to the office 
of its ministry, we are certainly not at one in our 
particular embodiments of these beliefs. A Roman 
priest and a Congregational minister are after all 
very different persons. Again, we must recognise 
that as soon as the question of a union between 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal Churches comes to be 
really faced, difficulties appear that are not easily 
solved. If the matter at issue were only a question 
of ordination and guidance by an order of Overseers, 
it might with a little good will be quickly settled. 
For there is nothing in Presbyterian or even Con- 
gregationalist theory which excludes the recognition 
of Bishops as a class of the clergy to whom special 
functions are assigned. The Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland possessed for a time such an institution 
of Superintendents, and the English Congrega- 
tionalists have, as we have seen, something 
resembling it now. But unfortunately the idea of 
the Episcopate has come to be associated in many 
minds with memories of ancient strife, and with a 
high theory of the Sacraments which they cannot 
comprehend, and with a rigid form of worship 
which personally and by inheritance they dislike. 
The ministry of non-Anglican Churches might well 
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consent, for the sake of unity, to accept ordination 
at the hands of Bishops, were it not that in so doing 
many would feel themselves to be acknowledging 
the vital necessity of the rite, and thus repudiating 
their own tradition and confessing that their teaching 
and that of their fathers throughout the generations 
had been mistaken, blind, and schismatic. 

In like manner, the differences between those 
Communities which practise the ordinance of 
Infant Baptism and those which do not, is the 
visible sign of a profound disagreement as to the 
constitution of the Church. The Baptist theory 
is that the Ecclesia consists only of fully conscious 
adult believers who are able to make an individual 
profession of having experienced conversion ; whereas 
the common doctrine of the Church, both Roman 
and Reformed, is far otherwise, claiming little 
children as belonging to the Redeemer and members 
of the household of God. The Catholic position 
implies that all who are born within the Ecclesia 
are citizens thereof, and continue to be so unless 
they, of their own will, apostatise; the Baptist 
position signifies that infants and unconverted 
people are outside of the Church, and remain so 
unless they, as individuals, choose to enter it by 
declaration of faith. ‘This is not a small divergence, 
or one that can soon be brought to an end. 

These and many other things give warning that 
the divisions of Zion may not be quickly healed, and 
that as the stage of development through discord 
and conflict has been long continued, even so the 
final stage of progression towards a richer unity may 
also be protracted, marked by tedious delays and 
retrograde movements, and requiring for its com- 
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pletion the patient and devoted toil of many 
successive generations. 

It is to be remembered that the forces which stand 
in the way of reconciliation are great in number 
and not all of them unworthy. Ancient loyalties, 
national memories, the love which is inspired in 
men by the custom of years, attachment to old 
banners that have been carried by one’s ancestors 
through a hundred fights, devotion to modes of 
worship and forms of faith for which many have even 
dared to die: these are things that are essentially 
honourable, of authentic nobility, and they are 
among the things that must impede the march 
towards unity. Such sentiments and traditions 
may often have manifestations that appear irrational 
and are provocative, but they are sometimes so 
entwined about the roots of piety in human hearts 
that to tear them up with hasty hands would be to 
endanger the vitality of religion itself. They are, 
indeed, in many cases possessed of such vigorous life 
that they may endure as long as there are different 
nations and races on the earth; and room will have 
to be found for them within the borders of the 
Church that is to be. 


THE IDEAL OF UNITY 


The Church that is to be: yes. For whatever 
may be said as to the powers which are hostile to the 
final movement of ecclesiastical development, and 
however long the course of that movement may be, 
it must go on its way to secure an end worthy of 
the purpose of God in the creation of the Church and 
of its baptism in the precious blood of Christ. It 
is not to be believed that Christians can rest content 
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with a state of things such as presently exists, wherein 
one-half of the Church does not know how the other 
half lives, and the multitude of believers are divided 
from each other by gulfs, not only of misunder- 
standing but of ignorant estrangement. We have 
not so learned Christ: not by a host thus disunited 
may the world be conquered, not by an authority 
thus divided will the wild passions of men be ruled, 
not by a leadership thus uncertain may the nations 
of the earth be led to the City of God. The history 
of the Ecclesia has been a river too broad and deep 
to have its end in the futility of a hundred wandering 
streams. 

Church history has been, in some of its aspects, 
a tragic and dreadful one; it has contained also 
elements sordid, petty and contemptible. The evil 
of the Church has often seemed, as Moehler says, to 
exceed the good. It has exhibited types of piety 
suspicious, bitter, odious, the negation of humanity 
and the enemy of Christ. Small and ridiculous 
minds have often had a share in its government ; its 
seats of judgment have sometimes been impure, 
and the decisions of its councils flagrantly unjust. 
Demagogues and noisy fanatics have befooled and 
misled the crowd of the ignorant. Arrogant men, 
robed in a little brief authority, have played 
“ fantastic tricks’ before high Heaven, midst the 
laughter of men and the derision as well as the 
sorrow of the angels. Every evil that Hamlet saw in 
human life has found a place within the Church : 


“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despiséd love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 
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And yet the truth remains that the Ecclesia, 
notwithstanding all these ills, has lived on, and 
the gates of Hades have not prevailed against it. 
Men who allow their eyes to dwell with gloomy 
concentration upon the crimes and follies of the 
Church’s story, and are forgetful of the heroic 
beauties of her record and the treasures of her 
faith, are failing to perceive the reality of things, 
not discerning the Lord’s body. What is it that has 
enabled the Ecclesia to survive the revolutions of 
the ages, and to fulfil her essential vocation as 
teacher, priest and servant of the world, if it be not 
the possession of a life that is divine, a life which 
no sins of her own, no violence, no treacheries 
within her walls, have ever been able to destroy? 
How, especially, is it, also, that she has had power 
’mid all her divisions to preserve some visible 
marks of her inward unity in her institutional forms 
of government, in her sacramental rituals and in 
the professions of her faith ? Surely the answer is 
that she has never lost sight entirely of the ideal 
according to which she was formed, nor ever wholly 
forgotten, amid the tumults of her life, that she 
was born of the will of the one Father, lives by 
the grace of the one Redeemer, and must at last 
return her life in unity to the hands of Him who 
gave it. It is incredible that the splendid vision by 
which she has been all the way attended should 
fade and pass for ever away; incredible that the 
hope so tenaciously held, inherited from the Apostles, 
exhibited in the incarnate Lord, can fail of its 
complete fulfilment. 

An ultimate reunion of some kind, then, may 
confidently be foreseen. As to the outward form 
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which the Visible Society shall bear when it has 
attained to the goal and consummation of its pilgrim- 
age, who is so wise that he is able to predict it? 
Still, we may all cherish a vision concerning it, 
which yet need not be so entirely a dream as to 
have no relation to reason or to the trend of history. 
The completed Ecclesia will, we imagine, resemble 
a Closely knit confederation of states rather than a 
single nation. It will not be fashioned according 
to the pattern of any one Church now dwelling 
on the earth; rather may it be expected to exhibit 
such features of all the existing Communions as 
shall have proved themselves to be of abiding 
worth. “When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away,” 
yet not in such wise that any good thing shall be 
lost. We may feel assured that nothing which has 
real life shall be laid aside or ‘‘ cast as rubbish to 
the void when God hath made the pile complete.” 
The consummated Church shall have in its treasure- 
house all that has been won through the conflicts 
of the years, by the strivings of separate Societies 
or by the labours of lonely saints and thinkers. We 
know also that the community of Christ in the 
latter days will be as wide as humanity; “all the 
kings of the earth shall bring their glory and their 
honour into it.” ‘The mysticism of the East, the 
energy and knowledge of the West, the varied 
acquirements of many races, the peculiar gifts of 
all the peoples, shall be gathered within its walls. 
And this characteristic of the Universal Church 
must have far-reaching and incalculable fruits: in 
a deeper and more comprehensive creed than ours, 
in truer thoughts of God, a nobler humanity, and 
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an understanding jof the Gospel more gracious and 
more worthy to be revered. Within this broader 
and finer Catholicism there will be many types 
of confession and liturgy, corresponding to the 
national forms of genius and the manifold ways of 
the human mind. There will be room also for 
wide individual liberty, and the free exercise of 
reverent thought. Yet all diversities of opinion 
and of practice will be comprehended in the unity 
of an august order such as shall fitly symbolise and 
enforce the essential oneness of the body of Christ. 
We cannot doubt, indeed, that the Christian 
Society will remain in steadfast loyalty to the main 
lines of its development. It will not return to the 
simplicity of the early age; but building on the 
foundation of prophets and apostles it will establish 
a structure of faith which shall correspond to the 
infinite variety of human life, and shall be worthy 
of the travail of the past, the tragic splendour of 
the Cross and the exceeding glory of Christ. There 
will be authority enthroned in it as of old; there 
will be rulers and councils as there have ever been, 
seers also and priests, the celebration of sacred rites, 
perpetual intercession, solemn worship and the 
adoration that is due to the majesty of God. 


THE PERFECTED ECCLESIA 


Such a conception of the ultimate Ecclesia, the 
Bride of Christ and the living witness of the Eternal 
to all mankind, is a thing that we may worthily 
accept, for it is a vision of a better state than we have 
ever seen. In it the evils of our present condition 


would be utterly destroyed. In a Church founded 
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on a pattern like this the arrogance of caste and the 
jealousies of sect and the desolations of ignorance 
would be no more; the prophetic voices would no 
longer be hushed, nor mystical dreams derided, 
nor freedom decline to anarchy, nor living truth be 
changed to dull convention, nor the burning words 
of faith become the shibboleths of the foolish ; for 
the wonder of the Incarnation would possess the 
hearts of men, there would be enshrined in the 
midst of the City the Lamb that was slain, the 
generous dreams of Hebrew prophets would be 
realised, Apocalyptic visions of the new Jerusalem 
be justified, and there would be fulfilled the word 
of the Lord, “‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


PART II 


THE VOCATION OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Cuurcu as PRopHEeT 
THE MINISTRY OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


In the foregoing pages of this book we have been 
discussing the Church as a visible Institution : 
seeking to ascertain what the external marks are by 
which it may be known; endeavouring also to 
trace the manner of its foundation, and to sketch 
the evolutionary process by which it has been, and is 
still being, gradually fitted to rise to the measure 
of its opportunity and of its high calling of God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. This part of our task 
having been in some degree accomplished, it is 
now our business to consider the vocation of the 
Ecclesia as Prophet or Teacher, as Priest, and as 
the Servant of God in the advancement of that 
Kingdom which is righteousness and peace, well- 
being and health, for the individual, for society 
and for all the nations of the earth. 

As we proceed with the study of this second 
part of our subject, we must expect to find at work 
there the same principles of development as we have 
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discovered to underlie the course of the Church’s 
history as a visible organisation. We must be 
prepared, that is, to recognise that, while all the 
branches of the Ecclesia discharge their offices of 
teaching, priesthood and service in obedience to 
our Lord and in the stewardship of one eternal 
Gospel, they are yet subject to a law of progress in 
the apprehension of truth; which law entails, in 
the meantime, much diversity of creed and of 
practice, while nevertheless it has for its final goal 
a state of unity in which, as in music, diverse elements 
shall be so combined as to form a rich and manifold 
harmony. 


TEACHING VOCATION OF THE CHURCH IN ITS 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


When we contemplate the prophetic mission of 
the Ecclesia we see that it involves a task which is 
immeasurable in its extent, even as it is solemn in 
its issues and reverend in its dignity. To be the 
guardian of Revelation; to be witness to the truth 
which has been received through the incarnate 
Word; to be entrusted with an answer to the 
question of the ages, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?”” 
to be called to interpret the message of the Cross, 
to develop the content of the Gospel, to be 
the representative teacher of a universal religion, 
bearing a commission for all mankind: this is a 
vocation so broad and varied, so great in the labour 
and responsibility which it imposes, that the Church 
may well be dismayed by its incomparable load. 
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Well may it repeat the ancient protest: “ Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me. It is high; 
I cannot attain unto it.” 

Yet this office of teaching is certainly one of the 
primary functions of the Ecclesia, one of the things 
for which it was made. Ina sense, indeed, it is the 
greatest of all its commissions ; being established, not 
only by the command of the Lord and His Apostles, 
but by the insistent example of the Galilean Ministry. 
The priesthood of Jesus, 7” 1ts fullness, was begun in 
Gethsemane and is continued in the Heavens; 
His Kingship as the Messiah was not visible to men 
while He trod the earth; but His prophetic office 
was manifest throughout the whole of His service, 
and was exercised day by day as long as He lived 
among men. As a Prophet, He appeared to His 
disciples in the beginning; and as a Prophet sent 
from God, He was known to the people who followed 
Him. To proclaim the Gospel was His earthly 
mission; and ‘‘ Rabbi,” teacher, He was called. 
It was said that He spoke as never man had done 
before ; but the originality of His doctrine was less 
of the letter than of the spirit. Old truths were 
developed in His message, and appeared there 
transfigured and beautiful. Verities, that had 
hitherto been discussed separately and apart, 
were combined by Jesus, and shown in their unity ; 
scattered rays were gathered together and became 
a great light, steadfast and serene. Traditional 
forms of parabolic teaching were invested, in His 
discourse, with a singular grace; and the ancient 
imagery of apocalyptic prediction received a deeper 
meaning, and was endowed with an access of pity 
and terror. Thus the preaching of Jesus, like the 
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art of all the great masters, owed much to the past ; 
nevertheless, it created the present and the future. 
Few of His ethical precepts, perhaps, were entirely 
new, but His moral doctrine as a whole was fresh 
as the dawn on the hills of Nazareth. Others than 
He had called God by the paternal name; but none 
of these had possessed the filial understanding which 
gave its content to the “ My Father” of Jesus. 
Others had foretold the Kingdom and the coming 
of the Messiah ; but the Kingdom which the Saviour 
foresaw was a new Dominion, whose light was the 
Lamb ; and in His vision of the Messiah He looked 
upon a face that was His own. No wonder that it 
was said, ‘‘ Thou hast the words of eternal life”’ ; 
for the soul of His message was not of time but of 
eternity. It was not of to-day or of yesterday or of 
to-morrow, but of that realm beyond change where 
truth abides immortal. Jesus-Christ, then, was, in 
the days of His flesh, pre-eminently a teacher and a 
witness to the truth. And even as He was, so must 
His Church be; for in it by His spirit He dwells, 
and through it especially He carries on His work 
upon the earth. It can never estimate lightly its 
office of evangelist and preacher and interpreter of 
religious faith; for it holds that office by the 
authority of its Master and by the example of His 
sacred Ministry. But apart from the necessity 
that is thus laid upon it by its Lord, the Ecclesia 
has always believed that the work of instruction, 
and of proclaiming the word of God, is a vocation 
than which none can be nobler, or worthier of being 
exercised with all the powers of heart and soul and 
mind. In teaching, the Church makes appeal to 
the entire nature of man; to the emotions which 
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are the springs of action, to the reason which supplies 
the basis of all enduring faith, to the divinity which 
abides in all human creatures, though in many it be 
hid a while. 

As to the manner in which the Church has dis- 
charged this function of teaching, there has been 
much difference of opinion and a good deal of 
adverse judgment. The term “failure,” which 
has become a favourite among the critics of 
“* institutional religion,” is applied to this particular 
branch of the Church’s activity with a frequency 
which suggests an impoverished vocabulary. Some 
people, in our own day, are of opinion that the teach- 
ing of the Christian Society is not definite enough, 
while others complain that it is too dogmatic. It 
is sometimes said that the results of “ modern 
thought ” generally, and of Biblical criticism in 
particular, ought to be proclaimed from the pulpit 
with greater clearness; but it is often complained, 
on the other hand, that clergymen exhibit their 
learning in such matters, with a desolating effect 
upon faith. There exists, also, a specially obnoxious 
form of opinion which asserts that the Church fails 
through neglecting to “move with the times” 
and be “up-to-date”; but a quite contrary view 
is prevalent among many who are accustomed to 
read with disdain the sensational and self-advertis- - 
ing announcements which appear sometimes in the 
Saturday newspapers. A more radical and important 
form of criticism, however, points to the divisions of 
the Church, which cause it to speak with so many 
differing voices that the world does not know what 
precisely the Christian Gospel is, or, for that matter, 
whether there exists any veritable Gospel at all. 
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But, while so many separate and even contradictory 
assertions are made by contemporary censors of 
the Ecclesia, some friendly and some hostile, there 
is a general agreement in various quarters that the 
failure of the Ecclesia in its work of teaching is a 
fact so obvious that only the blind or the perverse 
or the foolish can profess not to observe it. 

Now, in these and other criticisms of the Church as 
a teacher there is of course a large element of truth. 
But they are, for the most part, greatly exaggerated 
in their form, and show but small appreciation of 
the peculiar difficulties which beset the Christian 
Society ; a Society which includes within its fellow- 
ship many diverse types of mind and all degrees of 
spiritual intelligence. It is evidently difficult for 
such an organisation to teach with that coherence, 
force and unanimity which are necessary to complete 
and swift effectiveness. If we compare the position 
of the Church, in this matter, with that of any 
national system of secular education, we see how 
great are its relative disabilities. The schools of 
a country have all definite instruction to convey, 
relating to things concerning which there is but 
little difference of opinion. Reading, writing, 
spelling, mathematics, ancient and modern languages, 
geography, and the other subjects of the appointed 
curriculum, are concerned mainly with ascertained 
facts and principles. All that the teacher has to do 
is to communicate, as well as he can, a type of know- 
ledge which is clearly established and generally 
received. Also, he has the advantage of addressing 
an audience which has no choice but to be present 
and to listen; and he is able to enforce upon his 
pupils discipline and attention. Moreover, these 
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pupils are more or less conscious that definite and 
tangible rewards are attached to their successful 
industry. Yet, with all these helps in their work, 
secular instructors often find their task a toilsome 
business ; for the love of knowledge is not a universal 
passion in the hearts of children and adolescents. 
It cannot be denied, further, that there is no system 
of national education which is wholly encouraging 
or satisfactory in its results. Teachers differ greatly 
in talents and attainments; the intelligence of 
childhood and youth, as of maturity, is on the 
average small; and the power of humanity to 
receive and assimilate knowledge is strictly limited. 
But, if the troubles of secular instructors are thus 
many, and the fruits of their labours somewhat 
meagre, what are we to say about the perplexities 
which beset the Church in its work of spiritual 
education? The culture which it has to impart 
is of an intangible kind; a culture of the soul 
and spirit. This can be acquired only through 
attention and self-discipline; it has attached to 
it no immediate and material advantages ; and the 
acquisition of it cannot be enforced. Further, the 
Sunday School instructor cannot compel the industry 
of his pupils; he cannot even constrain their 
attendance, and he has no means of gaining their 
attention except those of his own personality and - 
gifts. ‘The preacher, in like manner, addresses an 
assemblage of people whose presence is purely 
voluntary; he has to arouse a spiritual interest 
which is difficult to awaken; and he has no power 
of ascertaining whether or no his decorous hearers 
are really giving their minds to his message. It is 
to be remembered, also, that the Church as a whole, 
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and most of its congregations, includes of necessity 
a number of people whose interest in religion is 
somewhat less than eager, whose willingness to 
receive instruction is often very small indeed. What 
wonder is it, then, that the work of the spiritual 
teacher is even more discouraging than that of his 
secular brother, and that the fruits of his service 
are still less apparent, often, than those of the man 
who gives instruction in those branches of knowledge 
which are supposed to constitute an ordinary 
education ? 


EVILS OF DIVISION 


There is, however, much weight in the contention 
that the divisions of the Ecclesia impair the exercise 
of its functions as a teacher. They do this, chiefly, 
by lessening its authority in the eyes of the world. 
An institution which has no concentrated govern- 
ment, no unity of organisation and action, is un- 
questionably weaker in its power to command 
respect than would be the case were it more 
closely knit and more centrally directed. A great 
University, wherein all the separate faculties and 
colleges are included in a common life visibly 
embodied, is a far more impressive thing than a 
congeries of little, isolated schools ; an Empire which 
confronts the world in unity of purpose and direction 
is a vastly more important factor in the affairs of 
men than are any number of petty states ; one clear 
commanding voice is an instrument of greater 
power than are the discordant voices of a multitude. 
And in like manner, it cannot be denied that a 
Community which included its various elements 
in one coherent organism would have a power 
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of inspiring the reverence, and securing the atten- 
tion of men, which a fortuitous concourse of 
sects can never hope to exercise. “ If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound who shall prepare himself 
for the battle ?”” says the Apostle. And this is a 
cogent inquiry, even in reference to one bugle 
doubtfully played. How much more is it cogent 
if it be applied to the voice of the Church which, 
at present, resembles less the uncertain blast of a 
single trumpet than the blare of many trumpets 
that are not in perfect unison. 

All this is so evident that thoughtful Christian 
people do not fail to recognise it. The loss of 
authority, and consequently of teaching power, 
which is the result of ecclesiastical division has 
always been felt and is being understood with 
increasing intensity in this present age. For this 
age has its face set, as we have seen, towards the 
Jerusalem of Reconciliation and Reunion. The 
Church of our day, also, is keenly aware of the 
burden and responsibility of its mission as a religious 
teacher in a generation like our own. This is not 
a very teachable generation ; it does not undervalue 
its own wisdom, and is little disposed to overrate 
the importance of religious truth. Its ideas, also, 
as to education are rather utilitarian; it tends to 
regard the acquirement of knowledge less as an end 
in itself, or as an enrichment of character, than as a 
means of securing success in the various trades and 
callings. Our Universities are becoming more and 
more conformed to the likeness of the technical 
school; and men are increasingly disposed to ask, 
regarding any subject of instruction, “‘ What is the 
use of it?” The term “ use,” in this connection, 
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commonly means material advantage rather than 
value as an agent of culture. 

Now this tendency of modern life, while it 
renders the work of religious teaching very difficult, 
does certainly, at the same time, emphasise its urgent 
necessity. In the eyes of the Church a purely 
secular education is utterly inadequate ; is, indeed, 
in the last resort no education at all. Men and 
women are, from the Christian point of view, 
spiritual beings, possessed of faculties that are 
immortal and of possibilities that reach into eternity. 
The Ecclesia believes that the only enduring treasure 
which any man can possess is character, that the only 
wealth which moth and rust cannot corrupt is 
stored within the soul. This is a conviction which 
is common to the Christian Society, in all its branches 
and in all ages; and it is a conviction which is 
fundamentally related to its view of education. 
The Household of Faith has, in most ages, contained 
the best scholarship and the finest culture of the 
world ; it has been careful, also, of those arts and 
crafts which are essential to the beauty, and even 
to the support, of human life. It has never, even 
in its darkest days, altogether forgotten the claims 
of learning ; and the Church has been the friend of 
literature in times when it was neglected of govern- 
ments and despised of kings. Nevertheless, it has 
not in the past believed, nor can it at any time 
allow, that a mental discipline which excludes 
religious knowledge is sufficient for the needs of 
mankind. In the Church’s view, children who 
are denied religious truth are defrauded of their 
heritage, and learned men are ignorant who have 
not learned of Christ. At the very least, it is 
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evident, and must be admitted by friend as well as 
foe, that a Society which exists as the witness to 
faith cannot admit that a world without faith 
would bea dwelling fitted for the heirs of immortality. 
Hence, it will not be denied by anyone that the 
Church is only doing its obvious duty when it 
asserts the rights. of spiritual truth, when it is 
jealous for the claims of its Master, when in the 
sphere of education it demands a place for the 
knowledge that is of the spirit and for the wisdom 
that is of the soul. 

It is, thus, a serious thing to be compelled to 
recognise the fact that the differences which separate 
Christian people do impair the power of the Church 
as a teacher of the Faith. ‘These differences have 
certainly lessened the authority of the Ecclesia 
within our own land, and have afforded an oppor- 
tunity to those whose aim is to secularise the 
whole of life and learning. In the light of this 
truth, one is apt to be impatient of sectarian 
conflict in all its forms. Sectarianism has, of course, 
its virtues; but one is tempted to forget these in 
the contemplation of its many grievous faults. 
When partisans of particular churches show them- 
selves unwilling to concede the smallest of their 
principles, even for the sake of the highest ends ; 
when Christian people are heard to confess that 
they would rather have no religious instruction for 
their children than tolerate a type of doctrine which 
is not wholly to their minds; when denominational ° 
distinctions are seen to impede the Church in its 
primary duty of teaching the Gospel; when the 
love of traditions which belong to the dead past 
are unmistakably shown to cripple enterprises that 
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are vital to the living present: when these things 
are discerned and realised it is not an easy 
matter to maintain an attitude wholly calm and 
tolerant. 

It is truly hard to be of philosophic mind when 
we confront certain features of the present system. 
How many are the country parishes where public 
worship is impoverished, where the Sunday teaching 
of the young is inefficient, where the authority and 
influence of the clergy are obscured, where con- 
gregations are chilled by the desolation of their 
buildings ; and all because the scanty resources of 
the district, in talents and in population, are 
squandered in needless division. In such regions 
the ministers, too often, grow discouraged, are 
gradually robbed of heart and hope; and the 
people are a scattered flock, not as “having no 
shepherd,” but as having more than one. On the 
other hand, in many of our cities there exist a 
misdirection, and a waste of energy and opportunity, 
which become a very scandal. Churches are empty, 
because they stand amid surroundings where people 
used to dwell but from which they are now departed ; 
while in other localities of the same town teeming 
populations are sadly unprovided with the means 
of grace, and are left without sufficient witness to 
the things that are eternal. There is, thus, often 
much teaching where there are few people, and 
many people where there is little teaching. The 
table of the Church is sometimes richly spread 
where the number of the guests is small, and meagrely 
furnished where there are multitudes waiting to be 
fed. And the mal-administration and wastefulness 
of method which are responsible for these things 
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are due in the main to the rivalries which existed 
in the past and to the want of unity which still 
prevails to-day. The Ecclesia is possessed of 
abundant powers. If it has a giant’s work to do, 
it has a giant’s strength to do it. What is wanted 
is a wise, magnanimous, and orderly direction of its 
vast resources. 

Now, the tragedy of all this does not lie chiefly 
in the fact that it means much squandering of 
talents, overwork for some and lack of work for 
others, the wrecking of many hopes, the loss of 
many splendid lives. ‘These things are evil enough ; 
but after all they are part of the universal lot of 
men. Wasted energies and broken hopes, dis- 
illusionment and the frustration of individual 
effort, are common elements in the experience of 
mortals. ‘The chief reason for sorrow in the whole 
matter is that by these things the weight of the 
Church’s witness is lessened, and its influence 
limited, so that its effectiveness as a teacher is 
partly done away. It is largely, indeed, because 
we are aware of this that we feel the need of Church 
re-union. Men are in earnest in the cause of 
reconciliation because they grow impatient of a 
spiritual army that mourns defeats yet will not 
close its ranks. ‘They cannot understand an institu- 
tion that claims to hold the solemn office of the | 
Prophet, yet remains content to cherish things 
which are the enemies of prophecy. Is truth not 
one? they ask. Is Christ divided? Is the Gospel 
to be made of less effect through your traditions ? 
Must we always have broken lights and weakened 
forces and voices that confuse? Is it not possible, 
at least, that you can so combine as to teach with 
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one mind and to enforce with united strength the 
vital things of your Confession ? 

We admit, then, that the Church is somewhat 
hindered in the exercise of its teaching office, 
partly by things which are inherent in its nature 
as a complex organisation, but most of all by the 
comparative lack of power that is the penalty of its 
divisions. Nevertheless, we cannot accept the say- 
ing that the Ecclesia, in its witness, has been so 
wanting as to be justly called “a failure.” For the 
visible Society has, after all, been the means by 
which the Gospel has been transmitted through 
the ages and given to our own generation. It has 
nourished the flame of Faith in such wise that 
it has not died. It has spread the light of truth 
throughout the earth, if not with perfect power, at 
least with honesty of purpose, with much labour, and 
with ceaseless sacrifice. It has enlisted in its ranks a 
multitude who have given to its service all they had. 
The marks of its blood are on every land. There 
is no tongue spoken among men in which it has 
not declared its message. The graves of its martyrs 
have been made wherever the feet of men have 
trod, from the realms of burning heat to the regions 
of eternal ice. It has ministered without dis- 
tinction to the sons and daughters of every race ; 
for it, there has been neither Jew nor Greek, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. Splendid gifts 
of genius and learning and eloquence have been 
spent in the construction of its theologies, in the 
study of its Scriptures and in the preaching of its 
Gospel. On the rolls of its communion have been 
written names that are among the chiefest glories 
of mankind. It has been served in its Ministry 
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with a splendour of selfless devotion such as no 
other kingdom or fellowship has ever known. To 
countless lives of mortals it has been the highest 
source of their knowledge, the dearest friend of 
their spirits, the best of their comforters in life and 
the fountain of their only hope in death. It ought 
not, therefore, to be said that the Church has 
failed. We may, if we please, affirm that its teaching 
has been sometimes mistaken, its conception of 
the Gospel often less than adequate, its theology 
liable to criticism and subject to the laws of all 
development. But to use the expression “ failure ” 
in relation to the Church’s vast achievement is to 
render oneself the object of derision, if not of 
stern and sorrowful resentment. No passion can 
excuse a charge so baseless, so ungrateful ; nor can 
prejudice itself condone a slander so malign. 


I] 
THE PREACHING OFFICE 


Such are some of the things that may be said about 
the vocation of the Church as a Teacher of religion, 
in the more general aspects of that vocation. Of 
course, the reader may complain, with some justice, 
that our discussion of the matter has been lacking 
somewhat in depth and completeness. But perhaps 
it may be possible to correct these defects, at least 
in part, in the further sections of this chapter, which 
will have for their theme certain of the various 
instruments which the Ecclesia employs, and of the 
authorities on which it relies, in the discharge of its 
duty as the interpreter of spiritual truth. 
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But, at this point, let the writer be allowed to 
guard himself against a possible misunderstanding. 
In our treatment of this portion of our subject it 
will be necessary to confine our view to things that 
may be called “ official” ; that is to say, to things 
that are recognised and appointed as, in a specific 
sense, organs and agencies through which the visible 
Church sets forth the Gospel. And the effect of 
this limitation may be to suggest that one regards 
these as the only means that Christianity employs 
in its appeal to men. But a doctrine of this sort 
is far from the intention of the present study. 
Christianity itself, while it is the supreme religion 
of the world, is not the only witness to the things 
that areunseen. The Church, again, is the appointed 
teacher of Christianity, authentic and accredited 
by Christ ; but there are other teachers too, which 
in their own measure and degree are all the servants 
of the truth. And in like manner, the regular 
offices of the Ecclesia are the ordinary and indis- 
pensable interpreters of the Gospel, but it has other 
interpreters as well, whose Ministry is owned of 
God. Literature, for instance, which quickens our 
imagination, awakens our powers of thought, 
strengthens our intelligence and illustrates the 
wonders of life and of the Universe, is a great servant 
of humanity and therefore of Him who is the Father 
of mankind. To it, in every age, the Church has 
been debtor; it has spoken with power to those 
for whom the preacher has had small appeal ; it has 
asserted verities of which the Church has sometimes 
been forgetful; it has given width of vision and 
richness of expression to the pulpit ; it has liberalised 
and broadened our conceptions of the evangel ; 
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it has humanised theology; by the glory of its 
utterance in the realms of poetry and history and 
speculative thought. it has illumined and vitalised 
spiritual truth; and even when it has spoken in 
the tones of protest and negation it has still subserved 
the ends of faith and pure belief. 

All this we recognise ; and a great deal else besides, 
which cannot here be treated. Nevertheless, it 
remains true that, just as the organised Society of 
Christ has been and is to-day the historical organ 
of our religion, so also the stated means by which 
it has chosen to fulfil its task of teaching are the agents 
on which it must ever place its chief reliance in the 
conduct of that steadfast, orderly, untiring service 
which it is called to render in the world. 


THE PREACHER IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


We go on, then, to consider these recognised 
organs of the Church’s work ; and we mention first 
the office of the Preacher. This is done, not 
because one is prepared to dogmatise as to the 
primary importance of this office in comparison 
with others, but on the ground of its historical 
priority. It owes its existence within the Church 
to the authority of Jesus, who was Himself a Preacher, 
who during His Ministry sent forth a band of His - 
disciples to proclaim the message of the Kingdom, 
who foretold also the evangelisation of the world. 
The Apostles, in turn, carried on this work of their 
Master after He was gone, and they associated with 
themselves a chosen company of men, endowed with 
understanding and the gift of speech, who con- 
tinued in the proclamation of the word. By these 
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the new faith was set forth throughout Judea, and 
by them it was spread abroad among the Gentiles. 
At a somewhat later time there appeared St Paul, 
the greatest missionary and evangelist whom the 
Christian world has known, whose zeal and genius 
carried the knowledge of the Crucified to the 
cities of the East and throughout the greater 
part of the wide Imperium of Rome. In the 
Churches which were thus created through the 
labours of St Paul and his associates, there was 
established an order of pastors for whom the work 
of instruction was a paramount concern. And 
it is obvious that in the primitive Ecclesia the office 
of the Preacher must have possessed an importance 
greater even than it has enjoyed in later days. For, 
of course, there was at that date no New Testament, 
no written exposition of the Faith which could 
claim to be of universal authority. As Milton said 
long ago, “ The Christian faith . . . is not unknown 
to have spread all over Asia, ere any Gospel or 
Epistle was seen in writing.” 1 Certainly, a time 
came when Letters of St Paul and other Apostles 
were read to the people, and were employed as 
instruments of order and as aids to exposition. 
Moreover, there probably existed manuscript 
collections of the Saviour’s sayings, and fragmentary 
records of His Ministry. But in the main, the 
Churches depended for their instruction and correc- 
tion upon the living voice of the Catholic Ecclesia ; 
and the organ of that voice was the Preacher. 
Itinerant evangelists and stated pastors who had 
either themselves seen the Lord or had been 
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commissioned and instructed by one or other of 
the apostolic company, were the regular sources of 
knowledge and inspiration throughout the scattered 
communities of the primitive Society. The want 
of a canonical volume of writings endowed with 
supernatural power, was thus but little felt. 
Churches which possessed the ministry of men 
who were in contact with the living fountains of 
the Faith, which also received direct messages from 
fathers in God like St Paul or St Peter, which some- 
times even saw these Apostles face to face, which 
could appeal in any difficulty or crisis to the 
authorities at Jerusalem: such Churches were in 
no need of sacred scriptures. For them the spoken 
Gospel was enough; and those who uttered it to 
their ears and explained it to their minds were the 
manifest epistles of the Lord, known and read of 
all men. 


THE PREACHER IN THE MODERN CHURCH 


During later ages, the authority of the preacher 
has been in some respects less than it was in the 
earliest time, but his office has never lost its appointed 
place in the life of the Church. The Apostle 
declared that “‘ the foolishness of preaching” was 
the instrument of salvation to them that believed ; 
and his words continue to be true in every generation. 
There must manifestly be portions of the Church’s 
work in which the spoken word still takes precedence 
of the New Testament as the minister of truth. 
When the modern missionary, for instance, carries 
the Christian message to any land, he has no 
resources, in the early stages of his enterprise, other 
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than those which belonged to the men who in the 
beginning evangelised the Roman world. He has 
to depend as they did on the inherent power of the 
evangel, on his own intensity of faith, and on his 
gifts of personality, mind and voice. The pioneer 
missionary is thus, in his measure, an Apostle to the 
Gentiles, in precisely the same fashion as was St 
Paul of old. And if this be true of the emissaries of 
the faith in alien regions, it is equally true of their 
brethren at home who seek to bring spiritual light 
and healing into the darker places of our own 
country or of any other part of Christendom. In the 
case of uninstructed people everywhere, the evangelist 
is the direct messenger of revelation. He cannot 
found his claims upon the letter of sacred writings ; 
for of these his hearers are ignorant. His strength 
is in the native truth and beauty of the Gospel story 
and in its appeal to the consciences and the hearts 
of men. The measure of his fruitfulness in service 
is according to the depth of his devotion, the quality 
of his character, and the fitness of his utterance. 
He is, for those who receive his word, the immediate 
organ of the Holy Ghost. In him, as in the foreign 
missionary, there is perpetuated, in its essential 
features, the preaching office of the primitive age. 
The position of one who is the minister of a 
Christian Congregation is somewhat different from 
that of the pioneer and the evangelist. His people 
are possessed of more or less religious culture; they 
hold certain theological beliefs; the New Testa- 
ment is in their hands; they are critics as well as 
hearers ; and many of them have standards of taste 
as well as of doctrine by which they estimate the 
value of every pulpit utterance. By not a few 
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among the members of Protestant Churches the 
preacher is quite commonly regarded as simply a 
trained expositor of the New Testament; he is a 
professional man, just as is the physician or the 
lawyer, and he is expected to prove himself com- 
petent and successful in the practice of his art. 
There exists, also, within every communion, a number 
of people who have small spiritual discernment and 
little understanding of the finer and deeper things 
in thought and life ; and these are apt to estimate a 
religious teacher, not by the quality of his doctrine, 
for to this they are indifferent, not by his fidelity 
to the New Testament which is not very familiar 
to them, not by the weight or ability of his discourse, 
but by his rhetorical gifts, the fluency of his speech 
and the dramatic force of his gesture and intonation. 

Thus, the function of the preacher is discharged 
in the modern Church under conditions which differ 
widely from those of bygone times. The extent, 
however, to which these conditions are harder than 
were the circumstances of the primitive age may 
easily be exaggerated. The existence of the New 
Testament, for instance, does lessen the exclusive 
authority of the spoken word; but at the same time 
it supplies the religious teacher with an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, and gives to his message a 
definite and recognised sanction. Again, it is a 
salutary thing for the modern preacher that he is 
required to recognise the presence of a long Christian 
tradition to which he must be faithful; and it is 
helpful for him to know that he has those among 
his hearers who are at least as learned as himself in 
the mysteries of the devout life. It is altogether 
wholesome, also, for a man to feel that he must make 
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full proof of his ministry by the efficiency of his 
work, and that he is required to secure the reasonable 
respect of his people by his own personal fidelity. 
No doubt, the attitude of many towards the pulpit 
is in our time censorious to a degree that is not 
warranted by the recognised shortcomings of the 
clergy or wholly excused by the unacknowledged 
failings of their critics; but after all, the writings 
of St Paul make it clear that this evil existed in the 
Church from the very beginning. Nor is the 
tendency to estimate preachers by purely external 
standards a modern phenomenon. Were there not 
some who ventured to say, even of the Apostle 
himself, that “ his bodily presence was weak and his 
speech contemptible ?” 


PERMANENCE OF THE PREACHING OFFICE 


In any case, and whatever may be said about the 
position of the pulpit in our time as compared with 
its function in earlier periods, it is quite certain 
that the teaching vocation of the Church must 
remain with it so long as the Ecclesia itself endures ; 
and it is equally certain that it must be mainly 
fulfilled through men who are disciplined and set 
apart to that especial end. An office that was 
exercised by Jesus Christ and by him who said ‘* Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the Gospel,” an office 
that has continued unto the present hour despite 
the change and revolution of the ages, is surely one 
‘of the things which cannot be shaken. It rests 
securely upon history, and upon something that is 
deeper than history, the needs of mankind and the 
nature of the Christian Faith. There have, we 
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know, been times in the past when its power has 
waned and it has been reckoned a thing of no reputa- 
tion. But such periods have been succeeded by 
days of Pentecostal glory. Christianity has, of 
course, many other means of bearing witness to the 
things of its Confession, but none that can be used 
to. supersede the spoken word. No literature, 
however noble, can take its place; for the message 
of Christ was not written but proclaimed. No 
symbolism of painting, architecture or music, can 
be its rival, for all symbolism owes its value to the 
teaching which it represents, and without inter- 
pretation it is meaningless. No sacrament even can 
be the substitute for oral exposition in the work 
of creating an intelligent belief. It is true that 
the ordinances of Baptism and, especially, of the 
Eucharist, have, apart from their peculiar offices, 
a teaching power that is their own. For certain 
types of mind they have an eloquence which exceeds 
the eloquence of speech. Men whom dogma fails 
to hold or sermons to convince find often rest and 
satisfaction in presence of the central Rite of our 
religion. Yet the import of the sacraments them- 
selves has, in a measure, to be learned through the 
ministry of language. ‘The sprinkling of pure water 
were a form only, had we not been told its meaning. 
The broken bread and the sacred cup show forth - 
for us the death of the Redeemer, because we have 
heard the sacred Story and have listened to the voice 
that said, “This is My body” and “This is My 
blood.” 

The ministry of teaching is, then, pre-supposed 
in every symbol and every rite through which the 
Church appeals to Christian hearts and minds, and 
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without it the entire fabric of belief and worship 
would be subject to decay. In this is its perpetual 
warrant, in this is its claim upon the self-devotion of 
generous youth ; and in this also is found the need 
of a careful training for the clergy. The Church 
became convinced, while yet its life was young, 
that the man of God must be “ furnished completely 
unto every good work.” ! And this conviction has 
been strengthened with the passing years. The 
preacher is, in every age, something more than the 
minister of spiritual nurture to the company of those 
that believe; he is also, for the popular mind, the 
defender of the Faith. Hehastocombat current forms 
of unbelief, to supply an answer to the difficulties 
which beset the minds of the intelligent, and to 
counteract, so far as he may, the hostile influences 
which daily beat upon the lives of his own people. 
This has never been an easy task, nor is it so to-day. 
It was a hard and arduous work in the times of the 
Apostles and of the early Fathers, when the subtle 
and formidable power of pagan cults and systems 
threatened continually the very life of the Ecclesia. 
It was hard likewise throughout the Middle Ages, 
when anti-Christian forms of thought were far more 
prevalent than is generally supposed, and when 
the ignorance of the common people, as well as the 
too often poor equipment of the clergy, rendered 
reasoned exposition from the pulpit an almost 
hopeless enterprise. Nor is the work of the religious 
teacher, at this present hour, less complex in its 
character, less wide in its demands, than ever it has 


been. ‘The hurried life, the troubled heart, of this 
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our generation is not easily assured of the things 
that concern eternal peace. Intangible misgivings, 
hardly realised but~none the less disturbing, are 
stealthily robbing faith of its security in many even 
believing minds. ‘There is something in the spirit 
of the age which is the enemy of strong conviction ; 
something that is partly mental indolence, partly 
a suspicion that the Gospel lacks authority, partly 
a mood of tolerance which includes all forms alike 
of faith and doubt among the things that may be 
true: 

These features of the modern mind do certainly 
present an urgent problem for the preacher; and 
in face of it he cannot be too richly endowed with 
natural gifts, or too wide in the range of his know- 
ledge. ‘The notion that zeal and earnestness and 
personal conviction are sufficient resources for him 
who proclaims the Gospel was always a mistake and 
is to-day a recognised delusion. The Gospel is 
as wide as life itself ; it is designed to meet the needs 
of our complex and varied humanity. It has a 
mission for the wise as well as for the ignorant, for 
the Greek not less than the Barbarian. And for 
the perfect exposition of it, for its application to the 
entirety of man’s experience, there would be re- 
quired such gifts as no individual can compass and 
such wisdom as may not be acquired by any mortal. - 
Nor is the burden of the Ministry in this respect 
likely to be less in the future than it is to-day. On 
the contrary there are, in the judgment of many 
people, reasons for believing that the responsibility 
of the teaching office must grow ever more exacting 
as the years pass by. 

One ground for this latter opinion is that the 
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advance of popular education will require a higher 
standard of ability and attainment among the 
average clergy than that which presently prevails. 
But the main reason advanced is that the tendency 
towards the specialisation of work and of knowledge, 
which is so marked a feature of this generation, will 
of necessity grow continually in power. Whatever 
modern folk may hold in doubt, they are certain 
of one thing, that every man should be a master of 
his own craft, and that he is to be trusted in so far 
only as he is possessed of the particular form of skill 
which belongs to his profession. It believes, also, 
that if anything is to be well done it must be 
committed to the hands of men who are trained to 
do it. It is ready to allow the authority of the 
expert within his own special sphere, and it depends 
upon him for the things which belong to that 
sphere. This habit of mind is due, of course, to 
the thronging claims on our attention and to the 
multiplication of the world’s concerns; and it is 
destined to prevail increasingly as life becomes more 
manifold and as knowledge grows from more to more. 
This, at least, is a common opinion ; and those who 
hold it are convinced that the principle of specialisa- 
tion is likely, within the Church, to augment the 
importance and the burden of the teaching office. 
To the pulpit, and to the appointed instructor of 
youth in religious things, will be granted the 
authority of the expert and of the recognised 
professor of a science. The multitude of the faith- 
ful will growingly look to the preacher for competent 
direction in questions of belief. He will have to 
think for those who themselves have not the time 
for thought, and to impart to men the light and 
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information which they have not the means of 
acquiring on their own behalf. 

Now, if this current view of future developments 
be realised, momentous changes will of necessity 
be made in the constitution of the Christian ministry. 
It will be found inpossible for any man to discharge 
the duties of a public teacher, and at the same time 
to bear the weight of pastoral oversight and of the 
instruction of the young. A distribution of these 
various duties among different types of the clergy 
will become imperative, and there will be a return 
to the primitive order of the Ecclesia when there 
were, “Some who were apostles; and some, 
prophets, and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers ” for the edification of the body 
of Christ. But, however this may be, it will always 
be the duty of the Church as a whole to remember 
that the obligation of the teaching office rests, 
primarily, on no order of men but on the Community 
of believers. ‘The Society is itself the guardian and 
Apostle of the truth which it has received of our 
Lord; and while it is compelled to delegate its 
charge to the care of chosen officers, it is not per- 
mitted to do this in such a fashion as to be itself 
without responsibility. It rightly extends to its 
appointed guides and leaders a generous measure 
of trust and confidence, but it remains, as a 
community, the steward of the Gospel and the 
Servant of the Kingdom. The ordained ministry 
is the organ of the Church, but the Church Universal 
is the organ of Christ. 

It is in proportion as the clergy, on their part, 
remember this truth that they are enabled hopefully 
to do their work, and to bear without fainting the 
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solemn weight of their vocation. Lord Morley, in 
his Voltaire, remarks with somewhat supercilious 
and rather laboured irony, that ‘“‘’The clergy are 
little more than the incarnation of the average 
darkness of the hour.” And this would be a true 
saying if for the word “ darkness ”’ were substituted 
the term “ belief.” The clergy are, for the most 
part, and must ever be, the incarnation of the 
common faith and trust by which the Ecclesia lives, 
and of the hopes and lights which guide the average 
Christian in his earthly pilgrimage. They, in their 
stated teaching, remind their people of the glory 
and beauty of their heritage; they recall to their 
hearers those features of the Gospel which all of us 
too easily forget; they stir the hearts of believers 
by way of remembrance; they draw illustrations of 
the truth from the treasures of their especial know- 
ledge; they fortify conviction by the reasoned 
exposition of spiritual things; and thus they fulfil 
the Master’s work until He come. Their message 
is theirs, but also Christ’s ; their faith is their own ; 
but it also belongs to the simplest believer. Their 
strength and their confidence is that they stand in 
their place by an authority that has been given 
them, and that the message they proclaim is, in 
its essential meaning, that which also they have 
received. 

The Preacher has his own difficulties and tempta- 
tions, such as none but himself may wholly compre- 
hend. These are perhaps not greater in degree 
than are those of merchants or artisans or the 
members of any skilled profession. They are not 
greater, but they are of a kind apart. No business 
in the world is more fraught with subtle perils than 
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that of the clergyman. It is his regular duty to 
discuss in public discourse the most intimate matters 
of the spiritual life, and to hold up to his fellows an 
ideal standard of conduct, which, for the very 
reason that it is ideal, is not attained either by 
himself or by any other mortal. Now, this is a 
task so abnormal as to be evidently encompassed 
with unceasing peril to the spiritual interests of 
him to whom it is entrusted. ‘The clerical vocation 
does seem, in some cases, to create a self-complacent 
narrowness of outlook, and a tendency to be officially 
and unduly shocked by very small offences. It also 
is prone to breed an irreverent familiarity with the 
holy things of Christ, and to encourage a con- 
ventionality of judgment that is not according to 
the generous and humane thoughts of the Redeemer. 
In the atmosphere of a too exclusive study of divinity, 
one is apt to fall somewhat short of a full and rich 
humanity. Who can describe, too, the moods of 
sheer reaction which haunt the finer and more 
sensitive minds during a long experience of the 
ministerial life ? Moods in which the whole fabric 
of belief becomes for the time unreal as a dream. 
Yet the calling of the Preacher has its own sufficient 
compensations for its faithful servant. He finds 
among his people a wonderful patience and sym- 
pathy. Human nature reveals itself to him as a ~ 
thing of everlasting interest, worthy to be honoured, 
greatly to be loved; and he beholds to the end 
with fresh eyes of- wonder and gladness the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. But perhaps his most 
unfailing fountain of strength and confidence, in 
the long routine of his labour, is that he is a soldier 
in a vast army that marches through the ages 
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towards a blessed end, that he has his place therein 
by a sanction not his own; that he holds his com- 
mission from the catholic Society of Faith, and 
through it from the Supreme Teacher and Master 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER II 
Tue Cuurcy as PropHetT 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WRITTEN WORD: THE 
SCRIPTURES 


So much, then, may be said regarding the place of 
the Preaching Office, as an instrument whereby the 
Gospel is taught and the prophetic vocation of the 
Ecclesia is fulfilled. Our discussion must now 
concern itself with the position which is held in 
the life of the Church (1) by Holy Scripture and 
(2) by the productions of theological science. Of 
course, “The Ministry of the Written Word,” 
which is the general title of this chapter, might 
well be taken to include many books that are not 
to be found in the Canon, and many also which 
are not expressly theological. The Society of 
Belief has always employed the pen as well as the 
voice for the quickening of its own faith and for the 
conveyance of its message to the world; and it 
would be interesting to endeavour an estimate of 
the work which the literary art has accomplished 
in the sphere of Christian propaganda, as well as in 
the utterance of devotion and the exhibition of 
the Gospel. But this is a task which would require, 
for its completion, not one but many volumes. It 
would embrace the masterpieces of religious poetry 
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and parable, of Christian ethics and meditation ; 
ancient, medieval and modern; too many to be 
mentioned, too illustrious to require enumeration. 
It is evident also that even a brief consideration of 
this magnificent Christian Literature would require 
us to anticipate things that will have to be said in 
subsequent pages of this book. Let it suffice, 
then, at this point, to remind ourselves of the 
amazing intellectual fruitfulness which Christianity 
has directly created, and of the inestimable service 
which the genius of poets, mystics, philosophers and 
historians has rendered to the Church in every 
region of its labours. The resources of power and 
of artistic expression which are exhibited in the 
records of religious imagination and emotion exceed, 
of course, beyond measure those which have been 
displayed by the pulpit. The spoken word, while 
it cannot be superseded by the word that is written, 
and while it is supreme within its own domain, is 
entirely inferior to literary genius as an organ of 
enduring and adequate expression, as a permanent 
witness to the treasures of our faith, and as an 
interpreter of the deeper, finer, more rational and 
more delicate instincts and convictions of the 
believing soul. The sermon is, for the most part, 
the transient utterance of average educated men, 
teaching with more or less distinction the accepted 
interpretations of the Gospel. But Christian 
literature, in its loftier embodiments, is the achieve- 
ment of minds endowed with supreme gifts of 
language, vision, and imagination; it is the light 
of revealed truth conveyed through a medium the 
brightest and most sympathetic that humanity 
affords. 
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One may even say that the poet and the master 
of artistic expression, as well as the orator and 
preacher, may claim to be sanctioned by the example 
of Jesus. For the Prophet of Galilee, while He 
may have written nothing, yet most certainly, in 
many of His utterances, showed the qualities of 
the poet and of the artist in modes of speech. 
There are passages in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and there are not a few of the parables, which 
if they had been found in the writings of any 
great author would have been accounted con- 
summate examples of literary genius. Indeed, the 
teaching of our Lord, as recorded in the Gospels, 
is in this respect a puzzling study to any close 
observer; for it displays often a perfection of 
form which was utterly beyond the reach of any 
Jewish writer in that age, and is difficult to associate 
with the qualities of purely extempore address. In 
any case, the Saviour’s method of conveying His 
thought was such as to encourage those who strive 
to give to the ideas and visions of religion an embodi- 
ment of beauty and power such as befits their 
proper dignity. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Ministry of those great books which have 
been written either in direct enforcement of religion 
or under the inspiration of its beliefs is, then, to 
be reckoned as holding an important office in the 
Church’s service of the truth. Nevertheless, the 
Scriptures must always be given a position of 
peculiar honour, and must be regarded as, in a 
special sense, “‘ the written Word ” on which the 
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Church relies for the fulfilment of its teaching 
vocation. It is, however, extremely difficult to 
define precisely the function of the Bible in the 
Ecclesia, and especially to describe its place among 
the authentic ministries of religion in such a way 
as to avoid the danger of being misunderstood. It 
may even be objected that to reckon the New 
Testament as, in any respect, an organ of the 
Christian Society is quite misleading, is indeed an 
affront to its unique and lonely office as the oracle 
of God. The Holy Scriptures, of the older as 
well as of the newer dispensation, are, it may be 
urged, quite erroneously estimated if they are 
included among the instruments whereby the 
Church declares and enforces its mission. The 
relation of the Ecclesia to the Word is that of a 
pupil and disciple, of an expositor and servant. It 
can in no wise claim that Word as a creation of its 
own genius or as a setting forth of its own beliefs. 
The Bible is the work of God, and the Church’s 
whole duty toward it is to listen, to learn and to 
obey. Moses might as fitly have claimed to be 
the voice from Sinai as may the believing Society 
claim to be the author of the Gospels, or the 
Epistles of St Paul. 

(1) Now, this contention is, no doubt, partly 
based on truth; for we must accept as valid the 
universal testimony of Christian minds that the 
Bible contains the message of the Lord and is the 
record of revelation. But when this has been 
freely said, there remains still something to be 
added: something by way of modification and of 
historical adjustment. When, for instance, the 
Church is said to be the servant of the Scriptures, 
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we have to remind ourselves that the Ecclesia is 
older than the New Testament, and that it existed 
for a long time with but little help from the written 
Word. It is true that Christianity inherited, 
through its Jewish origin and early nurture, a 
somewhat rigid doctrine of inspiration, in so far at 
least as the books of the Law and of the Prophets 
were concerned ; but this doctrine can hardly have 
possessed much authority among the early converts 
from Paganism, and it must have been modified a 
good deal by the freedom with which Jesus had 
interpreted, and had even amended, the precepts 
that had been given by “them of old time.” 
There can be no doubt, also, that the habit of 
allegorising the statements of Holy Writ, which was 
practised by the early Christian teachers, tended 
to lessen the authority of the Letter. ‘This imagina- 
tive fashion of expounding the books of Moses 
prevailed universally among the Jews in New 
Testament times, as is shown for instance by the 
works of Philo ; 1 it was illustrated by St Paul, and 
it was followed by the Fathers of the Church to 
such a degree as to excite in us a somewhat humorous 
admiration. It is evident also that the Apostles 
combined their abstract reverence for the ancient 
Scriptures with a singular indifference as to their 
correct quotation. If all these things be taken into 
consideration it must be concluded that the Hebrew — 
writings, in the primitive age of our faith, were 


1 Philo says, ¢.g., “The whole of the law appears . . . to 
resemble a living animal; and its express commandments seem 
to be the body: and the invisible meaning, concealed under and 
lying beneath the plain words, resembles the soul” (De Vita 
Contemplativa, x). 
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mainly employed especially to rebut the common 
Pagan charge that Christianity was an upstart in the 
world, a thing but of yesterday. In answer to 
this reproach, it was of great moment to be able to 
assert that the faith of Jesus was in fact as old as 
the religion of Israel, whose Psalms the Ecclesia used 
in worship and whose sacred writings it retained. 
For the rest, it is probable that to many of the 
early converts the Law and the Prophets supplied 
illustrations rather than proofs of the Gospel. 

(2) We have already noted that there existed 
from a very early time certain records of the words 
and works of Jesus; but scholars are not agreed as 
to their precise character or as to the extent of their 
usage. We conclude that they were in circulation, 
on grounds of reasonable probability and as a 
deduction from modern analysis of the synoptic 
Gospels, as well as from second-century statements 
by authorities like Papias. But we have no explicit 
apostolic testimony regarding them. It thus appears 
that until St Paul began his epistolary mission, the 
dependence of the Churches on the spoken word 
was, as has been indicated, unqualified by any 
considerable resources in the form of written 
testimony or authentic documents. 

After the Pauline period began, the literary 
influence became a growing force. We have no 
means of determining the number of pastoral letters 
which, during the thirty years that followed Pente- 
cost, were written, either to separate societies or 
to the Ecclesia in general, by persons in authority ; 
but we know that these were very many. The 
Apostle to the Gentiles himself certainly wrote a 
great deal more than has survived the earlier 
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generations. But, in any case, this epistolary 
literature, whatever its extent may have been, was 
not at all intended to supersede the spoken word 
as an agent of instruction; nor did its authors 
contemplate its attainment to the rank of inspired 
Scriptures. The Apostolic writings were all evoked 
by special crises in the affairs of the Churches, and 
were mainly directed toward the settlement of 
particular questions. In so far as they expounded 
general Christian doctrine, they simply repeated 
and emphasised, in an elaborated form, teaching 
which had already been given through the living 
voice of their writers. ‘They may almost be de- 
scribed as the publication in semi-literary fashion 
of sermons and expositions which had in substance 
already been repeatedly delivered. 

(3) The Gospels, again, as they now exist, 
were largely the product of development. The 
primitive documents which recorded the ministry 
and death of Jesus were, no doubt, fragmentary ; 
they were of unequal value, were sometimes dis- 
figured by doubtful interpretations of the Saviour’s 
message, and were somewhat contradictory in their 
witness. It became necessary, therefore, to sift 
this mass of testimony, to correct it in the light 
of Apostolic teaching, and to present it as a more 
or less coherent whole. St Luke informs us that 
there were “ many ” writers who essayed this task ; 
and they must have produced a corresponding 
number of books, of which the greater part has 
been wholly lost, carrying with it perhaps some 
valuable things.1 But it is certain that our synoptic 

1 For an admirable account of these uncanonical writings, 


cf. Byways in Early Christian Literature, A. F, Findlay, D.D. 
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Gospels soon attained pre-eminence. Their general 
acceptance was due, no doubt, to their intrinsic 
superiority, as well as to their possessing a claim 
to the highest sanction. Justin Martyr probably 
refers to them when he speaks of “ the Memoirs of 
the Apostles”; a significant testimony to the 
common belief regarding them. The first of our 
synoptic records was accounted apostolic; it was 
in fact founded on an earlier document which was 
the work of St Matthew, and its whole standpoint 
is that which he may have been supposed to have 
occupied. The second Gospel again was, with 
reason, believed to have been written under the 
influence of St Peter’s preaching, and to have been 
in its present form the production of St Mark himself; 
while the third Gospel was certainly the work of 
St Luke, a disciple of St Paul. Similarly the fourth 
Gospel was understood to embody the substance 
of St John’s interpretation. The Gospels therefore, 
like the Epistles, may be described as permanent 
reports of that evangel which was delivered at first 
in the spoken ministry of the Lord and of His 
immediate disciples. In so far as the evangelical 
records contain the sayings of Jesus they are in 
substance the living voice of the Saviour transmitted 
through a literary medium; and in so far as they 
exhibit expositions of these sayings they are the 
echoes of apostolic speech. They are therefore a 
perpetual enshrinement of the spoken word; and 
through them we remain in continual contact with 
the oral message that was heard in Galilee and 
Jerusalem and throughout the cities of the Empire, 
in the days when the Lord and His ambassadors@» 
proclaimed the good news of the Kingdom. 
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(4) The freedom and flexibility which thus belong 
to the New Testament as a representation of the 
spoken Word: were clearly recognised in the early 
age. The books of which it is composed (in so far 
as they were then accepted) were described as 
“authoritative writings”; but they were not 
regarded as Holy Writ, infallibly inspired. They 
were of God, inasmuch as they faithfully taught 
the truth which the Church believed, and they 
were “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction.” But they did not have 
the formal status of the Old Testament Scriptures.? 
The light in which the Epistles and Gospels were 
regarded was accurately stated by St Luke when 
he wrote to Theophilus that he had composed his 
book “in order that thou mightest know with 
certainty concerning the things wherein thou 
wast instructed.” ‘That is to say, such writings 
as the Gospels were not to be considered as taking 
the place of verbal instruction, or as adding to its 
message, but as certifying and confirming it in a 
form deliberately chosen and constantly accessible. 

(5) As time went on, however, the Church was 
compelled to depend more and more on the written 
Word. As the voices of the first days fell into 
silence, as the apostolic ministry became a fading 
memory, as the immediate successors of the Twelve ~ 
passed into old age, and, one by one, were taken from 


1 The O.T. canon, as we have it, is said to have been affirmed 
by the Jewish Synod of Jamnia (circa 90 a.v.). This decision was 
supported by the Mishna, collected about 190 a.v. The Synod of 
Jamnia, however, did not possess representative authority. It 
merely expressed the opinion current in the Jewish Church. (I am 
indebted for these facts to Dr. A. C. Welch.) 
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the eyes of men, the classical records of the Christian 
revelation grew ever in importance and assumed a 
more unique authority. Gnostic and other heresies, 
also, were a constantly increasing danger to the 
Catholic faith, threatening to disrupt the Church and 
to dissolve the historical foundations of belief. And 
so, for one reason and another, the Ecclesia was con- 
strained to frame a collection of sacred Scriptures, 
and finally to assert for the letter of these Scriptures 
an almost autocratic authority parallel to that of 
the Mosaic and prophetic books. ‘Teachers who 
possessed no longer the direct claim of an earlier 
generation upon the imagination and intelligence 
of men appealed naturally to the recorded words 
of Apostles and Evangelists as to a fixed Rule of 
Faith; and some of these showed an excessive 
jealousy for the honour of the written as opposed 
to the oral word. Thus Ireneus, towards the end 
of the second century, actually found fault with 
the Gnostics because they said, quite truly, “ that 
the truth was not delivered by means of written 
documents but viva voce.” 1 Under such influences 
the treasures of the Church’s literature were 
examined and gathered together. Those writings 
claiming apostolic origin which were generally 
accredited by Christian experience were granted, at 
least in theory, a paramount authority in all the 
regions of belief; they gradually became the standard 
to which theologians were supposed to conform, and 
the masters whom the preacher was required to 
obey. “ By the end of the second century,” writes 
Dr Moffatt, “ all our present canonical New Testa- 


1 Against Herestes, iti, 2. 
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ment writings are known to have been in existence, 
while the majority existed as a sacred collection 
which was being used for ecclesiastical purposes.” + 
The care and discrimination which the Church 
exerted in this matter are, however, attested by the 
fact that the Epistles of Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, and James, with Hebrews and the Apocalypse, 
were long held in doubt, and it was not until the 
latter part of the fourth century that there was 
attained that general agreement which enabled the 
Ecclesia to accept all these writings, and thus to close 
the Canon. 

Now, this brief exposition of familiar facts may be 
supposed to have small relation to our present 
theme. But it is really relevant, and even necessary, 
to our purpose. Its aim has been to support the 
view that the New Testament Scriptures, while 
they are in a unique sense the Word of God, are at 
the same time the creation of the Church and are 
to be reckoned an organ of its teaching office. They 
are not properly to be regarded as formal literature 
but rather as, in the main, permanent records of the 
Evangel as it was at first spoken. ‘They are, as we 
have seen, partly the actual reports of uttered 
sayings ; partly they are expositions of these sayings 
in the light of apostolic preaching ; and partly they 
are epistolary repetitions and reinforcements of 
instruction which had already received viva voce 
expression. ‘They are the work of men who were 
for the most part speakers, whose primary concern 
was the direct proclamation of the truth, whose 
written words, in form as well as in substance, 


1 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 1. 
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are largely a reproduction of their lectures and 
discourses. 

(6) It is, further, important to remember that 
the Christian Scriptures contain, in a very real sense, 
the general witness of the Christian Community. 
The New Testament as a whole embodies prophetic 
and divine voices, but it represents also the common 
testimony of primitive belief. The Apostolic teachers 
and evangelists were men of their age, breathing 
the atmosphere of their own generation, seeing 
spiritual realities through the medium of current 
thought and expectation. They were endowed 
beyond their fellows, but they lived together with 
these in the household of Faith. They were elder 
brothers of the ordinary believers, and one with them 
in blood. While their message was divinely im- 
parted, it was yet delivered by them in the accents 
of their own understanding, and their own under- 
standing was in tune with that of their Community. 
Their teaching was thus the Word of the Divine 
Spirit speaking directly to their souls, but it was also 
the word of the same Spirit speaking through the 
Church. It is the mingling of these two elements in 
the Apostolic teaching which constitutes revelation. 
Without the action of God there had been no Gospel, 
but without the answer of the soul the Gospel had 
been empty as is the sound of wind upon the heath. 

It is, then, right that the Church should claim 
the New Testament as its own peculiar possession, 
to be understood in the light of its growing know- 
ledge, and to be used as an instrument of its oral 
teaching. This claim is justified, because the 
sacred writings are a record of the truths and facts 
which the Society believed when it began its pilgrim- 
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age; because they are the confession of those things 
which it first of all received; because the several 
books which they comprise were chosen by itself, 
attested by the voice of its experience, preserved 
by its care throughout the ages, and continually 
interpreted by its living faith. It is in proportion 
as the Scriptures are thus regarded that the Church 
is enabled to maintain a reasonable doctrine of their 
inspiration, and is delivered from bondage to the 
letter, while preserving unchanged the reverence 
which is due to the records of redemption and of 
Apostolic teaching. 

(7) If we thus regard the office and nature of the 
sacred writings we can have no reason to distrust 
or fear the work of New Testament scholars. ‘The 
labour of learned men, who in a reverent spirit 
seek to ascertain the truth as to the authorship 
and composition of Gospels and Epistles, is indeed 
a thing essentially religious, and one for which we 
should be grateful. It is, in fact, a modern repeti- 
tion of the long process of testing and debate 
through which the Church originally framed the 
Canon. It is, also, the discharge of a duty which 
perpetually belongs to the Ecclesia; for the be- 
lieving Society is bound, from time to time, to 
review its decisions, to adjust its statements of the 
Gospel, and to interpret its sacred writings in the - 
light of that increasing knowledge which is itself 
the gift of God. It is notable, in this connection, 
that the work of New Testament critics has tended 
to place us again in the position of the early Church. 
It has helped to revive for us the atmosphere of the 
primitive age, enabling us to see the things of 
faith through the eyes of the first generation. Also, 
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the books which it has pronounced to be of later 
date or of secondary authority are for the most 
part those which the community of the second and 
third centuries regarded with most doubt and 
received with greatest hesitation. ‘The instance of 
the Fourth Gospel may seem to form an important 
exception to this statement; but the controversy 
regarding that book has not yet reached its end, 
and is concerned with questions of date and origin 
rather than of the spiritual value which belongs to 
St John’s witness as to the Church’s faith. ‘Thus it 
may be said with truth that the results of scientific 
research have tended generally to prove what a 
reliable trustee the early Ecclesia was, and to 
show with what wisdom, care and faithfulness, it 
constituted the Canon of the Scriptures. 

It is true, of course, that the analysis to which 
modern scholarship has subjected the New Testa- 
ment has offered a serious challenge to the view that 
our sacred books are infallible oracles, free of con- 
tradiction, inerrant in the letter, containing no 
admixture of human frailty and misconception. 
But this is a theory of scriptural authority which 
was not held in the beginning, which has never 
universally prevailed, which has not been con- 
sistently followed even by those who have formally 
maintained it. Christianity has never really been 
the religion of a Book. The Church has always 
read the sacred text in the light of its own creeds 
and traditions, and under the guidance, as it has 
believed, of the living Spirit of God. And we 
cannot imagine any historical discoveries or expert 
conclusions which can impair our reverence for 
Holy Writ as thus interpreted. It will always 
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remain true that in listening to the great utterances 
of the New Testament we are in contact with the 
vital springs of our religion, with the classical 
expression of the Gospel, with the authoritative 
proclamation of the truths once delivered to the 
saints. "The spoken word of Jesus and His ambassa- 
dors is an organic part of the spoken ministry 
which the Ecclesia has continued throughout all 
subsequent times; but it also embodies the Divine 
Word which it is the office of the Christian Society 
to deliver, to develop and to enforce. The believing 
community discharges its teaching office in the 
freedom of the spirit, but it is not at liberty to 
depart from the essential message which in the 
beginning was committed to its keeping by those 
who first proclaimed it, and especially by Him 
who is the author and the finisher of our Faith. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We have seen that the Hebrew Scriptures have 
always held in the Ecclesia a place of peculiar 
honour and dignity: that they were, in many of 
the primitive congregations, read aloud as part of 
the regular weekly worship ; that they were gener- 
ally regarded by the early Jewish followers of Jesus 
as, in some sense, the oracles of God; that, long 
before the early Christians had any sacred writings 
of their own, they were accustomed to listen to 
the Law and the Prophets with various degrees of 
reverence and awe. We have further noted that 
it was from the Jewish Church that the Society of 
Jesus inherited the idea of a written Word, verbally 
inspired ; an idea which at a later date was gradually 
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applied to the writings of Evangelists and Apostles. 
This was in some of its aspects an unfortunate 
heritage, as it taught men to invest the mere letter 
of the Old and New Testaments with autocratic 
functions for which it was not intended. Neverthe- 
less the Christian Church received a possession 
beyond all price when it took to itself the books of 
Hebrew law, poetry and vision. It was also entirely 
right in asserting that the history of the chosen 
people was a part of its own story, and the testimony 
of ancient prophets a part of its own Confession. 
The record of divine revelation would have been 
incomplete without the tale of Israel’s troubled 
life and Judah’s age-long martyrdom, without the 
message of Isaiah and his kindred, without the songs 
of praise and adoration, of penitence and hope, 
that were heard on Zion’s hill. 

It must also be said that, while the Apostles 
spoke of things which patriarchs never knew and 
prophets never saw, the writings of the older time 
have yet peculiar glories of their own which are not 
to be found in the words of Peter or of Paul. The 
Gospel of the New ‘Testament transcends the 
Gospel of the Old, even as the figure of the historical 
Jesus transcends that of the suffering Servant of the 
Lord; and the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount 
excel the ethics of Israel. Still, the New Testament, 
as a whole, is preaching and instruction; the Old 
Testament, as a whole, is literature. Except in 
the words of the Saviour Himself, we do not find in 
the Christian Scriptures the broad humanity, the 
sense of life’s burden and mystery, the tender 
feeling for mortal infirmity, the splendours of 
language, the majesties of poetry and vision, which 
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we discover in the work of psalmists and seers and 
ancient sages. It is only when the older voices are 
blended with those of the Christian witness that 
the harmony of Revelation attains the fullness of 
its wealth and the utmost measure of its perfectness. 

The Church, then, was wisely guided when, in 
adopting its own Scriptures, it retained those of 
the ancient faith. It was more than wise, it was 
inspired of the Spirit, when it went forth into the 
ages, proclaiming the message of the Lord God 
Almighty, as well as the saving Evangel of the 
Incarnate Son. Its worship has been the richer 
and more reverent for the words of adoration, 
pathos and pity, which it received from them of 
old time. It has been the better fitted to be a 
teacher of universal religion for the lessons it has 
received from the passionate magnanimity of Isaiah, 
the tenderness and insight of Jeremiah, and the 
glories of Ezekiel’s vision. In all these things there 
is a wealth that is eternal even as it is precious: 
securely held in perpetual possession by the common 
faith of Christendom. Historical analysis, so far 
from taking this treasure away, has only endowed it 
with a richer lustre; it has altered the setting of 
the jewels, but the rubies, and the sapphires and 
the diamonds shine as they did of old. Wise was 
the seer who heard, in his dream of the Holy City, 
a heavenly choir that sang of Moses and of the 
Lamb. For the Church, throughout her toilsome 
pilgrimage, has always held in her left hand the 
book of ancient revelation and in her right hand 
the story of the Cross of Christ. And even thus 
must she go upon her way in faith and patience, 
until she reaches the Kingdom wherein, according 
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to the promise of her Master, the followers of the 
Cross shall dwell at home with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: the Kingdom of God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of Jesus Christ 
His only Son, our Saviour. 
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CHAPTER III 
Tue Cuurcu As PRoPHET 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WRITTEN WORD: THEOLOGY 


WE have thus discussed in outline the chief of the 
instruments upon which the Church relies in the 
discharge of its prophetic office through the written 
Word: the Holy Scripture of the Old and New 
Testaments. "There remains to be noticed another 
agency which forms an organic part of the Church’s 
life and of its teaching ministry ; namely, theology, 
the science of divine truth. This science has always 
exercised a powerful influence within the believing 
Society ; and, if secondary to the direct proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, it is none the less essential to 
the welfare of religion. The message which the 
preacher proclaims, and the Scripture perpetuates, 
requires systematic exposition, rational statement 
and critical analysis; without these it loses its 
freshness and reality. It requires also to be- 
developed in harmony with the growth of thought, 
to be adjusted in relation to increasing knowledge, 
and to be defended against the attacks of hostile 
forces which alter continually in their character 
and in the methods of their warfare. This, no 
doubt, is a task, which, like the other offices of 
instruction, belongs to the whole Ecclesia; but 
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it is obvious that the Ecclesia cannot discharge it 
in its corporate capacity. The Church is a multi- 
tudinous concourse of people who have all their 
own several callings and occupations in life, in 
whose daily existence there are many engrossing 
concerns besides those of religion, who have as a 
rule neither the leisure nor the aptitude nor the 
training which the special pursuit of sacred learning 
requires. Obviously, then, it must delegate its duty 
to men who are fitted to perform it. The same 
necessity which creates the office of the preacher, 
and of the various ecclesiastical authorities, creates 
also the office of the theologian. To him is en- 
trusted the expert study of the Scriptures, of 
Christian history and of the dogmatic systems which 
are founded on the truths of revelation. 

Now, the work of the religious thinker cannot be 
sharply distinguished from that of the ordinary 
ministry. All the clergy are, in a measure, students ; 
and the great majority of theologians have been 
clergymen. But the duties of regular pastors are 
so many and so exacting that only those of them 
_ who have unusual opportunities or talents are able 
to devote much of their time and energy to the 
special study of religious doctrine. The ministry 
therefore, as a body, are dependent for help and 
guidance in sacred science, upon the expert instruc- 
tion which they have received during their years 
of training and upon the writings of those who have 
been and are, in a special sense, exponents of 
Christian knowledge. While, therefore, the preacher 
and the theologian belong to the same order, follow 
the same vocation, and are helpful the one to the 
other, they occupy to some extent separate domains 
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and are distinguishable instruments of the Church 
universal. 


THE RECORD OF THEOLOGY 


(1) It need hardly be said that the office of the 
theologian, like that of the preacher, has a great 
tradition, an illustrious history. It traces its origin 
back to the teaching of St Paul and St John, in whom 
we see the Christian intelligence beginning to react 
upon the content of revelation. Each of these 
teachers endeavoured in his own way to express the 
Gospel in the terms of contemporary philosophy. 
The noble conception of the eternal Logos, or Word 
of God, which had been used by Philo in his inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, was employed 
by the Apostle to the Gentiles, in Colossians and 
Ephesians, as a form under which it was helpful to 
conceive the person of Christ; and the fourth 
Evangelist followed his example. In the prologue 
to his account of Jesus, St John set forth the Logos 
doctrine from the Christian standpoint with the 
utmost clearness and beauty, striking there with 
firm hand the keynote of his entire exposition. These 
great servants of the primitive Church were thus 
the earliest of our Catholic theologians, inasmuch 
as they were the first to recognise that the Gospel 
implied certain rational conceptions and was a system 
of ideas as well as an acceptance of facts. Nor can 
it be doubted that in this they truly represented 
the essential genius of Christianity. For the New 
Testament writings were produced in an atmosphere 
which was charged with speculative thought; and 
while they as a whole exhibit no system of religious 
dogma, they contain assertions of faith which 
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involve such a system, and supply the material out 
of which the Church has created its theologies. 
Thus, Dr E. F. Scott concludes a most learned and 
critical work on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
with the statement: “ The doctrine of the Trinity 
has no place in the New Testament, and yet was 
involved in its teaching from the first.” 1 

(2) The work of the Christian thinker which has 
been thus provided for him by the New Testament 
teachers, and was actually begun by some of these, 
has been continued without ceasing from age to 
age. And the men who have carried on this task 
have been on the whole worthy of their trust. The 
early Fathers of the Church are generally supposed 
to have been more remarkable for piety and zeal 
than for lofty mental power; and certainly their 
writings compare but poorly with the greater books ~ 
of the New Testament. But they were at least 
men of education, who understood the thought 
of their time and did their best, under hard con- 
ditions, to fight the battle of the faith. As the 
years went_on, also, the Christian Society came to 
possess teachers of shining gifts and acquirements. 
No greater mind than Origen has ever been given 
to the service of religious truth; and Augustine 
was one of those imperial figures which cast their 
shadows down the ages. Gregory of Nissa, ‘“ the 
moderator of all the Churches,” was a gracious and 
benignant spirit, whose writings have still a singular 
appeal. Venerable, too, are the names of Tertullian, 
that impetuous and fervent genius, of Athanasius 
who waged a warfare of ideas in the temper of a soldier, 


1 The Spirit in the New Testament, p. 237. 
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of Jerome whose memorial is the Latin version of the 
Bible. These and many others have secured for 
the early ages of Christian learning the honour that 
belongs to intellectual distinction, as well as the 
reverence that is due to labour and devotion. 

(3) The medieval Schoolmen, again, are regarded 
with some contempt by many of our modern 
theologians. The very sight of their enormous 
tomes discourages and fatigues us. ‘Their methods 
are certainly uncongenial to our minds, insomuch 
that the term “scholastic” has become a con- 
ventional epithet of reproach. Nevertheless, they 
were giants of learning, of thought and of industry. 
Thomas Aquinas is the only one of those authors 
with whom the present writer can claim any con- 
siderable acquaintance; but the study of his work 
certainly inspires admiration and wonder, as well 
as other less lofty emotions. The care with which 
he states all possible objections to his several 
positions, and the pains which he takes to answer 
them fairly, are an example and a reproof to men of 
later times. Moreover, in his doctrine of God 
especially, he attains sometimes an amazing height 
of speculative power and of mystical vision. When 
we think of the laborious years which this man 
spent in his study-cell, and of his quiet submission 
to the routine duties and the common tasks of his — 
monastery, we conceive a reverence for his character 
as great as that with which we regard his magnificent 
achievement. The Protestant Church has indeed 
reason to respect him, for the imprint of his mind 
is evident in the work of Calvin, and in a less degree 
in that of Luther too. It is remarkable to note 
how much of the teaching of Aquinas is found in 
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the expositions of the French reformer, just as it is 
suggestive to trace the influence of John Tauler, 
and other medieval mystics, upon the thought of 
that great religious genius, “ the monk who shook 
the world.” 

(4) With the beginning of the Reformation period, 
theology entered upon anew stage of its development, 
a fresh phase of its contendings. Controversy had, 
of course, been one of its main occupations from the 
first. It had been a man of war from its youth; it 
may indeed be said to have been born in armour. 
The New Testament itself is largely apologetic.? 
The Gospels are the victorious survivors of a host 
of similar writings, more or less heretical, which 
strove from various points of view to tell the story 
of Jesus. The Acts of the Apostles rings with 
conflict. The Epistles of St Paul are very con- 
troversial. The Fathers, like the Apostles, were 
soldier-shepherds who had to feed the flock and at 
the same time to guard it from the wolves and from 
the lions. And the successors of the Fathers were 
calledto fulfil the same two-foldoffice; like Nehemiah 
and his men they were required to build, and also to 
defend their structure from the foe. Moreover, 
as the years passed on, the theological conflict 
assumed increasingly the aspect of domestic strife. 
The Church, from the beginning, had within it 
many schools of thought; and these contended 
with each other as well as with the pagan enemy. 
The party of the Gnostics, for instance, had for its 
champions many subtle and brilliant minds. The 
writings of these men have been for the most part 


1 Cf. E. F. Scott, Apologetic of the New Testament, passim. 
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lost, and we know of them and their doctrines 
mainly through the quotations of their enemies ; 
but such fragments of their work as still remain 
reveal often much speculative power and literary 
ability ; and it is quite certain that, though they 
were defeated, their influence has remained. More- 
over, the Gnostic controversy was only one of many 
which divided Christian theologians in the early 
ages. ‘The doctrine of the Person of Christ, notably, 
became the centre of a storm which threatened to 
cast the Ecclesia from its moorings and to set it 
adrift upon dreary seas. Nor did the final victory 
of the Trinitarian party destroy Christological 
heresy within the Church; for Arianism has cer- 
tainly remained a persistent force in religious 
thought, commending itself to men like Newton 
and Milton; and in its modern Unitarian form it 
has been advocated with manifold ability. Names 
like those of Channing and Martineau belong to 
the roll of the saints, as well as to the record of 
religious thought. 

But while Christian theologians had thus been 
always more or less at conflict among themselves, 
the state of things which began with the Reforma- 
tion was still in certain respects a new development. 
It is, however, difficult to say in what precisely its 
novelty consisted. It certainly did not consist 
chiefly in its theology ; for the reformed Churches 
did not reject the central beliefs of the ancient 
faith, nor did they renounce allegiance to the 
Catholic Creeds.1_ Nor was it, mainly, a question 


1 Luther’s doctrine of Consubstantiation, ¢.g., is hardly to be 
distinguished from the Roman dogma. 
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of liturgy or of ecclesiastical government; for the 
‘revolting communions did not all, or immediately, 
depart from the familiar forms of worship and 
organisation. Neither can it be said that the 
Reformation was the assertion of the rights of 
private judgment; for neither Calvin nor Luther 
nor Knox, nor indeed any man of those times, had 
any real or consistent respect for the claim that the 
individual was at liberty to think as he pleased. 
Further, the fact that the movement in question 
produced a schism in the Church did not constitute 
a novelty ; for, of course, there had already been a 
mighty schism when the East departed from the 
West. Still less can we say that the great Secession 
created a new type of Christian faith as distinguished 
from dogma. ‘The central convictions of Christian 
men have remained unchanged in every age, and are 
the incorruptible possessions of all who trust in 
God through Jesus the Redeemer. The visible 
Church, which the Apostle called the Body of Christ, 
can indeed be rent in twain, even as His flesh was 
broken on the Cross, but the living Spirit of Christ 
cannot be so divided. None can say of the Saviour : 
Lo, He is here, or, Lo, He is there. For He is 
present with every trustful and quiet heart, the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

What, then, was the essential impulse of the 
Reformation which rendered it a new force in the 
world and enabled it to inaugurate a fresh era in 
Christianity ? To this we can only answer that 
it was an intangible thing, a movement of the soul. 
No doubt its immediate occasion was the existence 
of corruptions in the ecclesiastical organism, but 
these might possibly have been cured by a patient 
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process of gradual reform, at least by something 
short of revolution. This was the hope of men 
like Erasmus, More and Colet ; and it was a noble 
dream which may not have been baseless.1_ Partly 
also, it was a revolt against certain dogmatic forms, 
and an accentuation of long-established tendencies. 
But, in the main, it was due to a mysterious influence 
which could not be seen or explained, yet could be 
felt and heard like a wind among the trees. It was 
an altered mood of mind, a modification of tempera- 
ment, a change of standpoint, a way of looking at 
things that was somehow not the old way. 

And this characteristic of the Reformation may 
possibly explain the completeness of the estrange- 
ment which it has created. An alienation which 
has its origin in a quarrel over some definite point 
of opinion is far less obstinate and deep than one 
that has emerged out of a difference of temperament 
and mental attitude. This latter kind of separation 
seems, indeed, to grow more hopeless day by day 
and to find occasion for its continuance in every 
new event. And so the division which began with 
Luther’s protest has been almost as absolute as it 
could have been if the reformer had invented a new 
religion. Catholics as a rule know nothing of 
Protestant theology, and Protestants are equally 
ignorant of the Roman dogmatic. Each party 
judges the other by its popular expressions, its 
external policies, and especially by its corruptions. 


1 Macaulay says: “‘ Had Leo the Tenth, when the exactions and 
impostures of the Pardoners first roused the indignation of Saxony, 
corrected those evil practices with a vigorous hand, it is not im- 
probable that Luther would have died in the bosom of the Church 
of Rome” (History of England, chap. xi). 
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The atts of peace are not pursued at Rome; the 
serious study of Roman doctrine is discouraged in 
reformed Communities. Scholars on the one side 
are as disdainful as authorities on the other side are 
arrogant. A long political and ecclesiastical ex- 
perience has embittered the original enmities and 
widened the historic gulf. The multitude of 
Protestants have never worshipped in Catholic 
Churches, and the shrines of the older faith are for 
them but places of architectural and artistic interest ; 
while, as for Roman believers, they may not share 
without rebuke even the prayer and praise of 
“heretic”? Churches. Surely this is a position 
which is really inexcusable. People who, after all, 
possess a common faith and hope ought, at least, 
not to cultivate misunderstanding. If only there 
could be some forgetfulness of ancient wrongs, 
some setting aside of prejudice and some desire to 
comprehend the opposing creed, not as it appears 
in its less worthy forms or in its more extreme and 
ignorant expressions, but as it is found in the 
teaching of its best exponents: if such a disposition 
came to be generally prevalent we should find 
perhaps that, in matters purely theological, we were 
not so far apart as we had supposed. No doubt 
we should remain aware of differences which, being 
rooted in reality, seem incapable of being com- 
promised; but we should discover, at the same 
time, the existence of certain forces which tend 
towards a degree of theoretic reconciliation. We 
should perceive, among other things, that the 
position of Modernists was, in both camps, sub- 
stantially one and the same, and that in various 
matters of belief differences were not quite so acute 
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as they used to be: as for instance in the doctrine 
of Human Nature, of Faith and Works, and of the 
Future State. At least, we should find that we had 
much to learn from one another and that underlying 
all our discords is the steadfast peace of God. 

But however this may be, it is not to be denied 
that the Reformation began, for theology, a new 
epoch of strenuous labour, of intensified strife and 
of increasing fruitfulness. Within the reformed 
Churches, the work of the systematic thinker became 
again as important and exacting as it had been in 
the early ages of our religion. ‘The new positions 
needed to be organised and defended from attack ; 
Protestants required to be instructed in the doctrines 
they professed; domestic heresies had to be en- 
countered. ‘The emergence, also, of fierce and 
lawless forces, threatening the existence of morality 
itself, filled with alarm the minds of the reformers 
and required them to wage a stern, uncompromis- 
ing war. Hence the erection of elaborate structures 
of dogma, the framing of long Confessions, the 
often hasty and extreme statement of certain sides 
of truth. What times of stress these were; how 
anxious, how perilous, how passionate! Is it any 
wonder that we in later times discover many errors 
and distortions in the creeds and systematic con- 
structions of such an era? ‘These works were 
produced in the atmosphere of strife. Their 
design is that of fortresses ; their voices are battle 
cries ; in the background of them are the shoutings 
of the captains and the garments rolled in blood. 
It is only as we remember this that we are capable 
of just and reasonable judgment concerning the 
Symbols of the Reformation. The ancient fortifica- 
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tions seem to us clumsy and ineffective, the ancient 
armour futile, and the ancient war-songs out of 
tune. And so they are for us. When we are 
asked to defend these citadels, and to repeat these 
slogans of an age long dead, we most properly revolt. 
Nevertheless the old entrenchments served their 
day and generation; and stout hearts stood to 
arms within them. ‘The war-cries that to-day we 
cannot echo were sounded of old in stern sincerity ; 
and to them who first heard them they possessed the 
life, the truth, the rugged melody, of Luther’s songs. 

(5) During the ages that have elapsed since 
Reformation times, theology has passed through 
many phases and has seen the rise and fall of many 
schools. It has been modified by successive philoso- 
phies ; the forms of its expression have changed with 
changing fashions of thought; scientific discovery 
and historical research have altered to some extent 
the materials of its construction. It has had its 
eager pioneers and heretics to urge it on the path of 
progress, to enrich it by their explorations, and 
to quicken it by their denials; it has also had its 
great conservative forces, careful to preserve the 
old traditions ; and it has had its mediating minds 
which have always sought the middle way of 
reconciliation, endeavouring to maintain unbroken 
the chain of the Church’s witness. This latter 
type of thought has always had, in many ways, the 
hardest, the least popular and the noblest work 
to do. Suspected by the conservatives, despised 
by the revolutionaries, it yet has always held the 
promise of the future. Its adherents have been 
of different creeds, opinions and communions, yet 
they have had in common a certain catholicity of 
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temper. Some of them have sought to lessen the 
gulf of separation *twixt Roman and Protestant, 
some to adapt the results of scholarship to the 
interests of faith, some to harmonise the conclusions 
of philosophy with the facts of history; but they 
have all gone upon their appointed way in patience 
and hope towards high ends. Of this school, in 
differing degrees and manners, have been Erasmus 
and More, Hooker, Tillotson and Butler, Leighton 
and the ‘‘ Aberdeen Doctors,’? Pusey and Church, 
Maurice and Campbell, Tyrrell and Martineau ; 
and a great company besides of the living and the 
dead who, each in his separate way, belong to the 
army of reconciliation to which, in the last resort, 
is committed the hope of the Church universal. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THEOLOGY 


In our own time, religious science has achieved 
great things in the fields of history and criticism, 
but as a work of speculative and systematic con- 
struction it has suffered a good deal from the 
disposition of the age to disparage the value of 
theory in the interest of a somewhat barren 
practicality. ‘Theology in the past has always been 
closely associated with metaphysic ; but metaphysic _ 
is somewhat at a discount to-day, and theology © 
shares in the discredit of its old ally. There is much 
value being attributed to ‘“ undogmatic faith,” 
which seems to signify simply an incoherent type of 
religious thinking. ‘ Experience” is hailed as the 
ultimate source and only arbiter of belief. There is 
jealousy of the claims of “ reason” in the spiritual 
sphere ; and systematic thinking is in many quarters 
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very systematically derided. Even preachers often 
show a singular tendency to assure their people that 
they need not trouble about “doctrine”; as if 
the laity as a rule were in the habit of overtaxing 
their minds in that direction. ‘Theology is even 
accused sometimes of being peculiarly pedantic and 
obscure in its forms of expression; and this is a 
remarkable charge since the science of divinity is, 
in fact, far less technical in its language than philoso- 
phy or medicine or geology or any other branch of 
specialised knowledge. If anyone is in doubt of 
this, let him essay the perusal of metaphysical 
writers like Kant or Hegel; let him study any 
text-book of physical research. It is true that some 
divines have been as notable for the barbarity of 
their style as for the excellence of their learning. 
But this cannot be said without exception of 
French and English or even German theologians. 
Who among purely philosophical writers, except 
perhaps David Hume, can be compared as masters 
of expression with Hooker, Newman, Church and 
Martineau ? 

No doubt, this tendency to depreciate religious 
science is largely a matter of reaction. The domin- 
ance of theology has lasted so long that it has 
produced a perhaps natural revolt. Now, there 
are few things that are less exhilarating as objects 
of thought than the law of reaction. It is something 
less than cheering to reflect that after each step 
forward in human affairs there is generally a step 
backward. ‘The swing of the pendulum to and 
fro is, it must be confessed, a depressing spectacle : 
dignified no doubt but uninspiring. Yet there 
does seem to be no question that this law of reaction, 
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of the swing and the ebb-and-flow, is a reality. 
We see it at work in history, sometimes majestic in 
its measure, sometimes jerkily fantastic. We behold 
it also in individual experience; for men who 
fulfil the allotted number of years do certainly live 
to see things that were old fashioned when they 
were young returning as novelties when they are 
old. Thoughts and customs do generally pass 
from extreme to extreme; and with each reversion 
men exclaim in rapture, Behold, how we are getting 
on! We believe of course that there is a larger 
movement forward, which includes and transcends 
the hither-and-thither of this world’s fashion, just 
as we believe that the earth, while it rotates upon 
its axis, yet moves forward through the stellar 
spaces; but undeniably the smaller motion round 
and round is more apparent to our senses than the 
greater motion onward. Doubtless there is a 
progress in mortal things; but doubtless also it is 
slow, and the quality which it most certainly fails 
to exhibit is that of regular uniform progression. 
And this is just as true of religious thought as it is 
of any other form of man’s activities. 

But while we recognise the existence of this law, 
and must learn to regard its operation with patience 
and philosophy, we are not required to submit to 
it with individual servility. We need not bow down 
before it as though it were a sovereign decree, or 
shape our own opinions to its mode. Law is not 
the same thing as necessity, nor is a change of fashion 
the authentic will of God. And so we are not 
required to accept the present depreciation of 
speculative theology as a thing that is reasonable 
or that is likely to be permanent. In particular, 
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we need not accept the dangerous assertion that 
faith is something wholly different from reason, 
and that the source and only guarantee of doctrine 
is to be found in the experience of the devout soul. 
Christian teachers, from New Testament times on- 
wards, have never as a class accepted this view. They 
have persistently striven to justify Christianity on 
rational grounds and to express it in systematic forms. 
Nor is it plain that in this they have been wrong. 


BASIS OF THEOLOGY (4) IN THE NATURE OF FAITH 


The necessity for a reasoned theology rests, 
indeed, on the nature of faith itself. What is 
Faith? It is commonly described as the act 
whereby the soul casts itself on God, in simple love 
and trust. And it is this, but it is surely other 
things as well. It is for example a direct conscious- 
ness of the spiritual world, incommunicable and 
indescribable, which is for the most part the 
possession of certain gifted souls, but is also the 
occasional experience of most religious minds. 
Again, it is a form of reasoning in which the mind 
works according to its ordinary laws, but moves so | 
rapidly that the successive steps of its procedure are 
not consciously perceived. This is a_ perfectly 
legitimate process of thought, and has its analogues 
in every sphere of human experience. It is well 
illustrated in the poet’s lines : 


“J shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth I know not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. . 
Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke.” 
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Such often is the flight of the mind, in the region of 
faith. So swiftly it moves that the eye cannot 
follow it ; yet like the arrow it moves in accordance 
with law, and it verifies itself in the end. 

But further, Faith is sometimes an assent to 
propositions on the ground of proofs which the 
believer himself cannot produce, but that are known 
by him to exist. This is also an entirely lawful 
form of reasoning. Indeed, the greater part of our 
ordinary knowledge is founded on this kind of 
assent. ‘Thus, we all believe that the earth wheels 
round the sun, yet the majority of us would be 
utterly at a loss were we asked to produce forthwith 
the evidence for this truth. In like manner, the 
religious man is justified in affirming, for instance, 
that Scripture contains a revelation of God, even 
although the various arguments for this opinion 
may not be immediately within his reach. Yet 
once more, Faith is sometimes the venture by which 
the mind passes beyond the point to which the 
available evidence reaches, and makes an assertion 
which it holds to be warranted by the entire trend 
of that evidence. In this, the mind resembles a 
traveller who is conducted by a guide for a certain 
distance upon his journey. The guide leaves him 
at a place where the beaten path appears to end, 
bidding him go forth into the waste alone but 
assured that his face is in the right direction, and 
that proceeding straight forward, he is certain to 
reach the city of his desire. ‘This venture of Faith 
is a mental act which has its parallels in many 
spheres of thought. It is not a gamble on a 
peradventure, but a serene conviction rationally 
justified. ‘Thus when the soul affirms :— 
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“So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on,” = 


it rightly reasons from the continuity of experience 
and from the faithfulness of God. 


In all these aspects, then, Faith is rational. Even 
when it is the act by which the soul casts itself on 
God, it is the reasonable and spontaneous result 
of intelligent conviction as to the being and 
character of the Almighty. “He that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” In 
like manner, when the mind has a direct mystical 
consciousness of things unseen, it is either suffering 
a delusion or else its experience is a reality; but 
if it is a reality it belongs to the intelligible world 
and must ultimately be capable of vindication. In 
most cases it will be found to rest on religious 
beliefs which have been accepted with such intensity 
as to create a spiritual consciousness akin to sensible 
perception. All the other phases of Faith are, 
as we have seen, entirely rational in their nature, 
being either a swift process of thought, or the 
acceptance of a truth on the ground of unknown 
proofs, or a step taken in advance of known evidence 
but in harmony with it. All these are clearly mental 
operations belonging to coherent experience, and are 
therefore within the domain of reason. But, inas- 
much as they are in differing degrees formally 
defective, they require to be completed and their 
results checked and verified by the deliberate action 
of thought. Without such revision and careful 
analysis the assertions of the religious mind are apt 
to become on the one hand exaggerated, wild, 
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distorted, and on the other hand to be wrongfully 
discredited and lost, for lack of competent defence 
and. vindication. In short, Faith being a more or 
less implicit form of reason, requires to be supple- 
mented by theology. 


BASIS OF THEOLOGY (b) IN THE HISTORY AND 
AFFIRMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


But the Christian religion is rational in a wider 
sense than we have yet noted, and requires of 
theology a broader task than that of sifting and 
justifying the assertions of belief. The Christian 
religion involves a certain general view of things, a 
distinctive conception of God and the universe 
and the nature of man; and it therefore requires 
the service of a constructive science, a ministry of 
systematic thought. That the universe is the 
manifestation of God ; that the God thus manifested 
is love; that the Divine nature as revealed in the 
universe is one with that of the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ; that man is a spiritual being and a 
child of the Highest; that the human race is in 
process of being redeemed through Jesus Christ, 
and is appointed to inherit an eternal Kingdom of 
righteousness and peace: all these are assertions 
of Christianity; and they are assertions so 
tremendous in themselves, and so fraught with 
challenge to the intelligence, that they require 
for their vindication and defence a laborious process 
of careful thinking. 

(1) In its efforts to fulfil this task, theology cannot 
be content with an exclusive appeal to religious 
experience. The testimony of devout minds, and 
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of the whole believing community, has of course an 
abiding value and authority. It is, indeed, a main 
support of the Christian faith and a chief agent of 
its transmission through the ages. But it cannot 
be so isolated and exalted as to be counted entirely 
independent of reasoned justification and beyond 
the reach of critical analysis. Nor can it be said to 
be, in any exclusive sense, the originator of our 
beliefs; for the understanding had a share in the 
inception of these beliefs, and cannot be denied a 
part in the work of their development. The 
religious witness of the Church is inseparably 
involved with the various creeds and forms of 
thought which the Church has itself constructed ; 
and these creeds and forms of thought are them- 
selves a part of its experience and of its testimony. 
No one of all the successive generations of Christian 
history has received the Gospel in the fashion of 
purely pious and unreasoned affirmations; it has 
received it coloured and interpreted by theological 
tradition. Thus, the belief that we are reconciled 
to God through the work and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ has always been expressed in some particular 
doctrine of the atonement, and it has been taught 
in the terms of that doctrine. Similarly, the belief 
that Christ is divine as well as human in His nature 
has, during the greater part of Christian history, 
been associated with the dogma of the Trinity, and 
the vast majority of believers have accepted it as 
thus conveyed. In this way, the inheritance of 
Faith has always been combined with rational 
interpretations of it; and if experience -has ap- 
proved the various affirmations of religion it has 
also in a measure approved their dogmatic forms. 
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Theological convictions underlie the whole testimony 
of the Church: its hymns, its prayers, its sermons, 
its sacraments. And it is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish between these theological convictions and 
their spiritual content, in so absolute a fashion as 
to be able to say that the witness of the believing 
Community does not embrace them both. Of 
course, we cannot affirm that the credal expressions 
of our religion have any unchanging or literal 
authority, or that the witness of faith throughout 
the ages verifies these in the same degree as it does 
the truths which they express; but we may affirm 
that intellectual forms are so intertwined with their 
essential contents that the twain cannot be altogether 
separated. Men have often altered the doctrinal 
expressions of their belief without suffering loss, and 
even with considerable gain, but they have never 
sought to hold a formless faith without enduring 
much impoverishment. 

(2) Nor can we say that this intellectual element 
in religious experience began with what is called 
the dogmatic stage of development. Its origin 
is so far back that we cannot state a time at which 
it began to be. It is to be remembered that Jesus 
and His Apostles were themselves the possessors 
of a theological tradition which formed the back- 
ground of their thought, and that this tradition 
was inherited from the Hebrews through the Jewish 
Church. The Christian Ecclesia thus began its 
life as the heir of much religious treasure, which 
included the belief in God, Immortality, the 
Kingdom and the Messiah. And all these beliefs 
were, in their nature and in their source, rational 
as well as religious, deductions of the reason as well 
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as intuitions of the soul. The conviction, for 
instance, that Jehovah was not only the King of 
Israel but the one supreme Being, Lord of Heaven 
and earth, was in part the result of a gradual revela- 
tion whereby devout souls in fellowship with their 
deity were taught that He was the only true God, 
the universal Creator, whose loving-kindness was 
over all His works. But it was in part also an 
inference from an effect to its cause, from the 
existence of the world to that of its Maker; it was 
the conviction that as every house was builded by 
some man, so the builder of all things was God. 
In like manner, the expectation of an earthly 
kingdom of the Lord was inspired by the rational 
belief that the law of righteousness, being according 
to the Will of the Almighty, must in the end prevail. 
Similarly, the faith in Resurrection and Immortality 
followed logically from the doctrine of the Kingdom ; 
for it seemed evident that the final Dominion of 
righteousness and peace must, in fairness, include 
departed saints who had died in faith, not having 
received the promises. Finally, the later prophecies 
of a heavenly Messiah were also founded rationally 
upon the hope of the Kingdom; they embodied 
simply the intelligent assertion that a visible Order 
of justice and love, in such a world as this, required 
for its establishment and well-being a personal King 
and Head, possessed of supernatural power and 
glory. Thus, the whole inheritance of religious 
Hope which the early Church derived from Israel 
was the fruit of a long intellectual development, 
while it was at the same time the work of faith and 
love and vision. 

(3) On the foundation of this twofold structure 
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of belief, with its double origin in faith and reason, 
the Christian Ecclesia builded its house. The 
Apostles stood upon this basis when they accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah, and therefore as one of super- 
natural character and dignity. As soon as the 
Confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ,’ was uttered 
and was confirmed by the response of the Master, 
His person experienced a transfiguration in the 
eyes of the disciples: He became the object of 
faith as well as of love and reverence. ‘The light 
of an inherited theological belief surrounded Him. 
There was added to the devotion inspired by His 
character and teaching, the adoring loyalty that 
was due to the appointed Lord of the Kingdom. 
This attitude of the Apostles toward their Master 
was no doubt modified, for a brief period, by the 
events of the Passion and the Crucifixion, but it 
was developed into a fervent and unalterable creed 
by the vision of the risen Lord. The conviction of 
the Church as to the heavenly origin and character 
of the Saviour was thus from the first the product 
of traditional thought as well as of personal appeal. 
It embodied the impression made by Jesus on His 
followers, but it was also the fulfilment of the 
Messianic idea. And this idea was, as we have seen, 
the fruit not of experience but of reflection. 

(4) There was thus a theoretic element in the 
Christian Confession; and theology is no alien 
intruder upon the realms of experience. It is a 
rightful citizen of the Kingdom, a legitimate member 
of the household of Faith, a necessary agent of the 
Church’s teaching ministry. It is not necessary 
for us to speak of its work in the past with whispering 
humbleness, or to assent with meekness to all that 
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is said in its disparagement; still less need we 
regard in a hopeless mood the future of its service. 
It does not, of course, possess the authority that 
belongs to revelation, but it is a necessary minister 
of revelation, and it represents an important element 
in it. Theology has made many mistakes and has 
constructed many creeds that have not stood the 
test of time; but every type of human learning 
has had a similar history. The text-books and 
catechisms of the religious schools require of course 
perpetual revision, but is this not the case also 
with the text-books of Physics and Geology? 
Those who have constructed the systems of Christian 
belief have certainly failed to prove themselves 
inerrant, but so have the makers of every other kind 
of rational structure. Spiritual science possesses 
no infallibility; but then infallibility does not 
exist within the realm of mortal things. Nothing 
is free from fault except the ultimate truth which 
is hidden in God; and all forms of thought, of 
knowledge and of art, whether secular or sacred, 
are but approximations to reality. It is true that 
theology has had strife within itself, and has had 
to endure a long process of painful evolution; but 
these things have belonged also to the history of 
the Church and of every nation and of every domain 
in the mighty realms of life. No charge whatever 
can be brought against the systematic teaching of 
religion which does not also lie with equal force 
against all the types of rational endeavour. 

(5) The complaint that theology has allied itself 
with metaphysic, and has unduly magnified the 
office of the understanding in religious matters, is 
surely of peculiar unfairness. What is metaphysic 
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after all? It is only the endeavour to interpret 
the riddle of the world, and to discern the unity 
which underlies the multitude of its forms and 
modes and colours. And this is an enterprise so 
noble, so religious, so congenial to the spirit of 
Christianity, that an alliance between theology and 
philosophy is of all co-operations the most natural 
and the most seemly. Again, the accusation that 
Christian thinkers have appealed too much to 
reason and too little to the witness of life and 
experience is a criticism that is no doubt partly true. 
It must be remembered, however, that theologians 
have been required in all ages to wage defensive 
war, and to endeavour the conversion of the doubtful 
and the hostile. It is in the region of the under- 
standing that doubt most commonly appears, and 
therefore it is to the understanding that apologists 
must mainly direct their argument. How can we 
hope to prevail against unbelieving thought except 
by means of thought that is believing? How can 
reasoning be met with appeals to feeling and 
emotion? How can we expect our pious experience 
to be received as an authority by men who have 
never shared it, and are perhaps doubtful of our 
own claims to its possession ? 

There are always, of course, those who hold that 
all unbelief is due to moral weakness, and who are > 
therefore disposed to say to doubters, ‘‘ Amend 
your lives, and then you will know the truth; 
begin to obey and you will learn to believe.” But 
this is a distastefully arrogant position, and one 
that has the disadvantage of being patently untrue. 
It can have no effect whatever except to produce 
recrimination ; for if we say that unbelief is due 
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to sin we lay ourselves open to the reply that belief 
is due to weakness. From a bandying of insults 
such as this, no good can ever come. Nor is it to 
any purpose that we give to our opponents the 
assurance, ‘Cease to doubt, begin to believe, and 
you will gradually come to faith. Lay down your 
arms and come into the household of faith and you 
will shortly learn how foolish your rebellion has 
been.” To do this is evidently to beg the whole 
question at issue, and is to invite men to commit 
an act of deep dishonour. Reason must be met 
with reason, and intelligent denial with intelligible 
affirmation. Religious thought in the future as in 
the past must have faith in its own rationality. It 
must have confidence enough in the truth it professes 
to come out into the open and meet its adversaries 
face to face on equal terms, on common ground ; 
this is a duty wholesome for itself and profitable for 
the world of men. The defenders of the faith are 
required to recognise that multitudes of men and 
women are simply unable to accept any belief so 
long as their minds remain unsatisfied that it is true. 
Even though theologians may themselves be content 
with something less than intellectual persuasion, they 
do well to remember that there are many with 
whom the case is otherwise. After all, it is not an 
easy thing to be a Christian, in belief any more 
than in practice. Faith is undeniably difficult for 
many strong and honest minds. We ought not to 
say that unbelief is due to infirmity of purpose or 
to wills that are misguided; for, in many cases it 
is a thing of sad and stern sincerity. And with an 
equal sincerity and with a corresponding virility of 
thought it must be met. It is useless for us to 
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plead the comforts and joys of a religious life to men 
who are not convinced that these comforts are 
based on truth, or that these joys may lawfully be 
theirs. 

In summing up the whole matter from the 
present writer’s point of view, let him be permitted 
to. employ words which he has used elsewhere: } 
“ Theology is, after all, simply the reaction of the 
mind upon the content of faith. It embodies the 
endeavour of the reason to define and justify belief, 
to show the logical relation of one truth to another, 
to detect and expose spurious and outworn con- 
ceptions, to maintain in sanity and strength the 
body of spiritual thought and devotion. To deny, 
therefore, the need of a theology is to exclude 
religion from the realm of intelligible existence ; 
and such exclusion must ultimately be fatal in its 
results. The rational is the real, since reality is the 
expression of the Divine thought; and to say that 
faith is not reasonable in its essential nature, and 
capable of reasonable statement and defence, is to 
take away its place in the ordered system of things, 
is to banish it to the region of mere feeling and 
imagination and unsubstantial dreams. But in that 
region is no security, nor any power that is able to 
dominate persistently the wills and hearts of men. 
It is true, of course, that religion has in it elements 
that theological science cannot express: wistful 
longings, fine and delicate instincts, wide visions, 
soaring hopes and intuitions. It has in it precious 
things that can be embodied only in artistic forms ; 
in poetic symbols, in liturgy, architecture, music, 


1 Fergus Ferguson, D.D., etc., pp. 115-116. 
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imagery, and colour. Nevertheless, the strength of 
it, the foundation and the authority of it, its secret 
of continuous rule and abiding peace, is the rational 
truth which dwells in all its varied forms and gives 
them life and wholesomeness, even as the soul 
inhabits the body and keeps it from corruption, 
even as God inhabits the Universe and is of it the 
glory and the power. And it is of this informing 
reason and mind of religion that theology is the 
interpreter and the prophet.” 


CHAPTER. IV. 
Tue Cuurcu As Priest 
THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF ITS VOCATION 


THE conception of Priesthood is one of the most 
ancient of religious ideas and one of the most 
complex. It bears, indeed, so many aspects, and 
has received such diverse embodiments, that it 
has evoked the most opposing sentiments, from 
enthusiastic devotion to passionate hatred and even 
sheer disdain. ‘The Priest moves across the stage 
of history, clad in the garments of every faith, from 
highly coloured Brahmanism to the austere religion 
of Mohammed. He has been the instrument of 
human sacrifice; he has stood by reeking altars ; 
he has poured forth the libation of innocent blood 
in the temples of many Gods. Flowers and fruits 
and wine, the choicest portion of countless harvests, 
he has offered to the Deity. Endless prayer and- 
intercession also he has presented. He has swung 
his censers in stately fanes; he has kept the sacred 
fires alight from year to year and from one generation 
to another. With the fragrance of his incense, with 
the music of his choirs, with the splendours of his 
vestments, with the symbolism of his ritual, he has 
embodied and illustrated the mysteries of the spirit 
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in the sanctuaries of Buddha and in the holy places 
of Pagan worship, as well as in the Temple of Israel, 
in the cathedrals of England and within the walls 
of Christian Rome. Other and gentler duties, too, 
he has performed, in ministration to the troubled 
and the sorrowful and the dying; touching the 
fevered forehead of mortality with the healing peace 
of the Invisible, and committing the passing soul 
to the hands of the Infinite Mercy. 

Priesthood is thus a thing which has assumed 
many forms, some of them unlovely, some of them 
beautiful ; and its record has been one of strangely 
mingled good and evil. It is therefore not wholly 
surprising that it has presented itself to some minds 
as a thing most reverend and sacred, and to others 
as an object of hostility and scorn. In any case, 
these opposite ways of regarding it have always 
existed in the religious world and are manifest 
to-day. ‘There are those to whom the “ sacerdotal ” 
office is, as it was to Voltaire, the Infamous thing, 
chief minister of superstition and supreme offender 
against humanity. Thus a modern writer has 
asserted that “‘ Priesthood in all its forms is essentially 
immoral.” To Milton also it appeared as the foe 
of the spirit; he saw in it the enemy of truth, the 
persecutor of such as Galileo; an influence which 
at its best was the friend of spiritual indolence, 
providing the layman with an excuse for entrusting 
the care of his soul to the hands of an official. 
“‘ There is not any burden that some would gladlier 
post off to another than the charge and care of their 
Religion.” 1 Yet many of our freest and most 


1 Areopagitica, p. 39 (Clarendon Press Ed.). 
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penetrating teachers have seen a soul of good to 
underlie all the mere accidents and corruptions of 
Priesthood. ‘Thus, Emerson says, “‘ I lovea Priest ”’ ; 
and Carlyle describes John Knox under the title 
“The Hero as Priest.” Keats, also, it will be 
remembered, finds in an aspect of the sacrificial 
ministry one of his finest images : 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


And old George Herbert, that sweet and Christian 
soul, conceives universal humanity as the inter- 
cessor for all creation : 


‘Man is the World’s high priest ; he doth present 
The Sacrifice for all; while they below 
Unto the service murmur an assent, 
Such as springs use that fall and winds that blow.” 


Nor can we doubt that those are right who thus 
discern a meaning of truth and beauty in the central 
idea of Priesthood. We surely owe some deference 
to the witness of the soul in such high matters, some 
reverence to the things which men have continued 
to believe since history began. There is no wisdom 
in mere contempt, nor any cause of pride in a failure 
to understand ; and it is better to seek comprehension 
of the spirit which inhabits an ancient form of faith, © 
rather than to dwell with morbid externality on 
the sins of its professors and the tragic features in the 
story of its evolution. We may rest assured that the 
Universe is not so deserted of God as that utter 
falsehoods can continue to live within it, and to 
command the wide devotion of mankind, through 
ages without end. Some errors last longer than 
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others, but no errors are immortal. Our wise old 
humanity is well aware of this; it knows what it 
has believed, and it remembers what it has seen. 
It is persuaded that the things which have sustained 
it throughout its secular pilgrimage are not poison 
but the bread of life. And among those things it 
reckons the reality of which the Altar is the symbol. 
And in this it is not deceived. ‘The truth expressed 
by the office of vicarious ministry lies close to the 
heart of all religion. For the mysterious law of 
intercession is a law immutable; it is the rock on 
which the Cross of Christ stands sure. And on 
it also is founded the priestly vocation of the Church. 


THE PRIESTLY SYSTEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The Christian doctrine of sacrifice, as it is ex- 
hibited in the work of Christ and as it is perpetuated 
by the Ecclesia, has its roots of course far back in 
Hebrew history. The importance which the Jewish 
Church attached to the sacerdotal office is so plainly 
written in the Old Testament that he who runs may 
read. And the Christian Society has always claimed 
that its own witness is a spiritual development of 
the faith that dwelt in Israel. The Roman and 
Greek Communions, indeed, claim to derive their 
entire ecclesiastical polity and sacramental system 
from the authority of Judaism. ‘Thus Newman says : 
“‘ Persons sometimes urge that there is no code of 
duty in the New Testament, no ceremonial, no 
rules for Church polity. Certainly not; they are 
unnecessary; they are already given in the Old. 
Why should the Old Testament remain in the 
Christian Church but to be used ? There we are to 
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look for our forms, our rites, our polity; only 
illustrated, tempered, spiritualised by the Gospel. 
Precepts remain, the observance of them is 
changed.” 1 It must be remembered, also, that 
Protestantism, while it rejects the Roman forms of 
doctrine and worship, yet retains the essential idea 
of Priesthood; for it teaches that every believer 
is a Priest unto the Father, being required to offer 
a spiritual oblation for himself and for all the world 
and to present himself, in reasonable service, a 
living sacrifice acceptable unto God. It also 
believes that Jesus Christ perpetually remains the 
Mediator between God and Man, who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us within the Temple 
that is eternal in the heavens. Christianity, there- 
fore, in all its forms, remains in harmony with 
the Hebrew religion and with the older Faiths of 
our humanity, sharing with them the funda- 
mental conception of the Altar and its sacrificial 
ministry. 

(1) The original type of Priest, as he appears 
in the Old Testament, was simply the head of the 
family or tribe or nation who presented offerings 
and prayers to the Deity on behalf of his own 
people ; and this type has never really passed away, 
for the sacred responsibility that belongs to the 
head of every household is generally recognised in™ 
religious communities until the present hour. As 
the sacrificial system became elaborated, however, 
and was centralised in the Temple and its services, 
a special class of men were set apart to perform 
religious duties on behalf of the whole nation. 


1 Sermon on Subjects of the Day. 
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To the tribe of Levi was committed the ministra- 
tion of holy things: sacrifices and public prayers, 
the tending of the sacred fire of the Sanctuary, the 
work of instruction in the law; the stewardship, 
in short, of all the mysteries of grace. The religious 
system thus administered by the Priesthood was, of 
course, very elaborate, and some of its subordinate 
features are difficult of interpretation. It is not 
easy to see, for instance, the reason for the practice 
of separating the blood from the flesh of the victims, 
nor is it plain that the magical stones in the breast- 
plate of the High Priest ever serve any spiritual 
end. The symbolism of the Scapegoat is also a 
thing that is obscure. But it is quite clear that 
reasonable meanings underlay the entirety of 
liturgical practice; and the most important of 
these meanings are quite discernible. 

(2) Thus, the offering of sacrifices and gifts upon 
the altar was clearly a confession that all things 
belonged tothe Lord. And the surrender of a tenth 
part of a man’s possessions to the uses of the Temple 
had the same significance. For this latter was a 
ransom, a giving of a part in place of the whole; 
the tithe was paid to Jehovah in order that the 
worshipper might be free to use for himself the 
remaining portion of that which was altogether 
the possession of Deity. In like manner, the 
offering of slaughtered creatures may have originated 
in ancient rites of human sacrifice; the blood of 
bulls and of goats may have been a substitute for 
blood more precious still. It is probable, however, 
that the sacrifice of these victims, as the price of 
reconciliation, was founded mainly on the simple 
fact that the creatures of the field were the most 
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precious possession of the Israelites. It was their 
greater cost that lent to the bloody offerings their 
superior merit, rather than any mystical conception 
of the value of life or the propitiatory power of mere 
death. That this was so is suggested by the fact 
that those who were too poor to purchase gifts of 
flesh were allowed to offer, in place of these, peace- 
offerings of cakes and fruit and wine. Had the 
shedding of blood been essential to the remission 
of sin then no such substitution had ever been 
permitted. 

(3) Yet another aspect of sacrifice is presented 
in the sacramental feast, wherein the worshipper ate 
of the meat that had been offered in his behalf upon 
the altar. There can be no doubt that in this there 
was symbolised the communion of the forgiven 
soul with God. The believer had made his peace 
with Deity by means of the offering he had presented, 
and in token of this it was returned to him again, 
that he might partake of it and thus complete 
his act of reconciliation. He had given something 
that was of value to himself; Jehovah had received 
it and had restored it to him consecrated by the 
divine acceptance, to the end that it might become 
a part of his own life, and thus show forth the 
fellowship which had been established on the basis 
of sin forgiven. 

But whatever view may be taken of the particular 
acts which were embodied in the ancient ritual 
it is plain that three great spiritual realities lay 
under and informed it all: the recognition of God 
as the giver and possessor of all things, the confession 
that the redemption of the soul was precious and 
was to be attained only at the price of self-denial, 
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and the belief that the man who had achieved his 
reconciliation with God was the partaker of an 
heavenly fellowship, was a sharer in the divine life, 
was as one who sat, a guest, at the table of the Lord. 
It cannot be said, of course, that these meanings 
were deliberately assigned to the ritual of Israel 
from the very first; for the indwelling spirit of all 
institutions makes itself gradually apparent through 
a process of unconscious yet continuous develop- 
ment. Nor can we affirm that every observer of 
the Jewish forms of worship was at any time aware 
of all these things; for the inward significance of 
religious forms is never universally discerned, and 
every system of symbolism is prone to be mis- 
understood by the average mind. Nevertheless, 
all rites and ordinances owe their vitality to the 
ideas which they embody: and the ideas embodied 
in the Temple rites were, we repeat, the dependence 
of humanity for all things upon God, the costliness 
of salvation, and the communion of the forgiven 
man with Him who alone redeems. 

(4) But what of the part which the Priest per- 
formed in all these things ? What was his peculiar 
vocation ? What was the idea which he embodied, 
as distinct from the conceptions that underlay 
the ritual which he administered? In attempting 
an answer to this question we must set aside the 
subordinate gifts of divination and supernatural 
insight which, like the Roman augurs, he was 
supposed to exercise ; for these were no part of his 
essential calling, and were indeed little more than 
remnants of old tradition. Further, we need not 
attach any great importance to his teaching office ; 
for this he held in common with the prophets and, 
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in later days, with the Scribes and Rabbis. The 


nature of the Priest’s vocation must be inferred 
chiefly from the place which he held in the Temple’s 
services, from the functions which he alone was 
entitled to discharge. Now these exclusive duties 
of his were all representative and vicarious ; in them 
all he did something for, and in behalf of, the people. 
When he directed men as to what form of sacrifice 
they must offer for each kind of offence, or advised 
them as to the ritual expression which befitted a 
particular religious emotion, he acted simply as 
one who had an exact knowledge of the Law. The 
Law was not his but God’s, and it had been ordained 
for the use of the whole nation. It was no 
possession of the sacerdotal class; it was the gift 
of Jehovah to all His people. In administering it, 
therefore, the Priest was merely an executor of the 
Divine Will. Even when the sin to be expiated 
was his own personal transgression, he had no power 
of choosing the manner of the expiation; he had 
to obey the directions laid down for his particular 
case. Moreover, in the actual offering of the victim, 
or the gift, upon the altar, the Priest was nothing in 
himself ; he was only the medium of a transaction 
between the soul of the worshipper and its Lord. 
As standing for Deity he received the oblation ; as 
standing for Man he presented it to the Creator. 
The cost of the sacrifice was not his, the power of 
answer and forgiveness was not his. Another than 
he gave; Another than he received; but it was 
through him that the price was paid and that 
the answering blessing was bestowed. His entire 
function therefore was mediatorial. He was the 
vicar of God to men and the vicar of men to God. 
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This truth was supremely set forth each year, on 
the great Day of Atonement, when the High Priest 
entered within the veil, and there, standing where no 
foot but his might tread, made effective inter- 
cession for the sin of all the people. In this action 
of the High Priest the Jewish ritual had its culmina- 
tion. Most fittingly was it surrounded with all 
the circumstances of solemn splendour, for it was 
the supreme setting forth of that principle of 
vicarious prayer and offering which was the vital 
element in all the Temple rites. It was the crown 
and consummation of all the other meanings which 
underlay the altar service; and in harmony with 
these it constituted a system of symbolism which 
was worthy of that profound religious genius which 
was the peculiar endowment of the Hebrew race. 


PRIESTHOOD AND PROPHECY 


It is the defect of all symbolism that its inner 
meaning is apt to be forgotten, and that the form 
of it is prone to be mistaken for the substance. 
That this happened in the case of the Temple ritual 
is doubtless true. Priests and people alike failed 
at times to understand ; observance often hardened 
into convention; external worship tended to take 
the place of spiritual obedience. It is probable 
indeed that the average Levite would never have 
been able to explain clearly the spiritual significance 
of the ceremonial which he dispensed ; it was enough 
for him that the law of the Lord demanded that 
thus and thus the service of the Holy Place should 
be ordered. Nevertheless, there were always those 
who were not so blinded; whose eyes beheld 
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reality. And of these the prophets were the type. 
The prophets were not men who were in revolt 
against the religion of the Temple. They were 
exponents rather of the truths that were the soul 
of that religion. They did not deny that “ the form, 
the form alone is eloquent,” but they were apostles 
of the indwelling Spirit without whom forms are 
dumb. Certainly they sometimes appeared as the 
stern and fiery critics of ritual sacrifice; but this 
was only when rite was divorced from righteousness. 
There is no reason to suppose that they ever wished 
to see the Priesthood set aside or the altar fires ex- 
tinguished. The Book of Isaiah for example begins 
with the strongest possible repudiation of the 
offerings made by a disobedient and corrupted 
people; yet the vision which the prophet beholds 
when he receives his call to service is a vision of God 
in His Temple; and it is with a live coal from the 
altar that one of the seraphim touches his lips.1 
There was thus no lack of reverence for the Holy 
Place and its ministries even amongst those who 
were most jealous for the honour of purity and 
obedience. For example, the author of the fifty- 
first psalm declares that God desireth not sacrifice, 
delighteth not in burnt offerings ; that the sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit, a broken and a contrite 
heart. Yet in this the psalmist has no intention 
of rejecting the ancient ceremonial; he is only 
asserting its vitalising principle. Contemplating 
the worship of his fathers in the light of the spirit 
he sees that the ordinances of the Priesthood have 
always depended for their reality on the sorrow and 
aspiration and thanksgiving of the believing soul. 
1 Tsaiah 62-7, 
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Thus he reconciles the Gospel of Prophecy with 
that of the altar ministry ; and shows himself a true 
interpreter of the past. Also he proves himself 
a herald of the future, of the times when ancient 
ritual shall all have passed away but the substance 
of it shall remain; when, the blood of victims 
having ceased to flow and the sacred fires to burn, 
man shall yet be able to say : 


** Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
The broken and the contrite heart.” 


Yet even this psalmist has not attained to the utmost 
height of Old Testament vision, nor discovered the 
supreme truth of vicarious service. For,he stands 
on the ground of religious individualism ; and thus, 
while he recognises that the offering of penitence 
and prayer avails for the remission of a man’s own 
sin, he does not see that it avails for the sins of others. 
This latter idea of atoning intercession, which was 
undoubtedly symbolised by the altar, was, however, 
clearly perceived by the great religious genius who 
composed the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. In that 
peerless utterance of prophetic inspiration the 
priestly conception of mediating and representative 
ministry receives perfection of utterance. Nowhere 
save in the Gospels do we find a picture so moving 
in its majesty as that of the suffering Servant of 
Jehovah who “hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows,” upon whom “the Lord hath laid the 
iniquities of us all” and “with whose stripes we 
are healed.” ‘This martyr Figure of prophecy 
appears to us clothed in the garments of a spiritual 
priesthood exceeding far in glory that which the 
Pontiff represented when he entered the Holy 
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Place on the great Day of Atonement. Yet, 
suffering Servant and interceding High Priest are 
companion expressions of the same profound 
intuition of the soul. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTLY IDEA IN 
APOCALYPSE 


The spiritual meaning of the office that was 
vested in the tribe of Levi was further illustrated 
and developed in the later books of Jewish mysticism, 
the apocalyptic literature. These works have 
received a good deal of attention during the last 
thirty years; though, like the writings of Philo,* 
they are more frequently quoted than they are 
carefully studied. They have certainly some 
characteristics which render them distasteful to 
modern readers: confusion of method, violence 
of colour, excesses of fancy. But they are, none the 
less, the true heirs of older prophecy in their assertion 
of the Messianic hope, in their vision of things 
unseen, and in their ethical view of history. More- 
over, they carry forward the spiritual interpretation 
of the priestly idea which we find set forth in the 
conception of the Man of Sorrows, making inter- 
cession for the transgressors. ‘They contain, indeed, 
little reference to the Temple liturgy, but they 
endeavour to set forth its inner spirit ; they do not 


1 Philo sets forth at some length the symbolical doctrine of 
sacrifice. His view is influenced by Stoic individualism. But he 
regards thanksgiving as the chief element in sacrifice. Of this 
the incense and the perpetual altar fire are emblems. “ Minds 
that love God” and “have purity of spirit” are alone able to 
present acceptable offerings (De Victimas Offerentibus, iii, iv). 
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personify vicarious service, as Isaiah did, in one 
ideal Figure, but they see its manifestations through- 
out the whole of life, and they declare that heaven 
and earth are full of its glory. These later seers 
of Judah live and move in a world of symbols, but 
they discern the universal in the particular; their 
constant effort is to discover beneath the veil of 
temporal things the incorruptible realities. All forms 
and colours are for them the transparent robe of 
the spirit, 


“And very soon to break away, 
Like types, in purer things than they.” 


(1) In the Testament of Levi, for instance, the 
symbolism of the pontifical vestments is explicitly 
declared. The robe as a whole represents Priest- 
hood; the crown, righteousness; the breastplate, 
understanding; the garment, truth; the plate, 
faith; the turban, uprightness; and the ephod, 
prophecy.! In this passage an endeavour is clearly 
made to distinguish the substance from the form of 
ceremonial; and the identity of Priest and Prophet 
is certainly declared. Again, in 2 Maccabees we 
read that Judas Maccabaeus was at a critical moment 
of his career cheered by a vision; and that in this 
vision he saw Onias, a former high priest, and 
Jeremiah the prophet, standing together. Onias 
uplifted his hands in blessing, and Jeremiah gave 
to Judas a golden sword. Also the hero of Israel 
was further encouraged by the assurance that the 
great prophet “ prayeth fervently for the people 
and for the Holy City.” * Now, the symbolic 


1 82, 2 Tee, 
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meaning of this dream is apparent. It is evidently 
meant to teach, in the first place, the harmony of 
Priesthood and Prophecy as complementary organs 
of national religion; and in the second place, the 
reliance that is to be placed upon the perpetual 
intercession of departed saints before the throne of 
God. Jeremiah is the friend of the people in the 
unseen, and Onias is his comrade in supreme and 
everlasting devotion. 

This latter element in the teaching of the vision 
that came to Judas embodies the main feature of 
the doctrine of Atonement as conceived by the 
later Jewish prophets. For the vicarious value of 
intercession, expressed in the prayers and sufferings 
of heroes and martyrs and all believing souls, is one 
of the central ideas of apocalyptic faith. Apocalypse 
went beyond the assertion of the fifty-first psalm, 
and taught that the sacrifice of the self-surrendered 
life and the self-forgetting prayer, as presented by 
the saints, was the main instrument of man’s salva- 
tion. This spiritual offering of God’s beloved 
servants availed, not for them only, but for all 
their brethren, and even for all mankind. These 
later mystics thus developed the truth that was 
expressed by the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, with 
a fullness that is seldom found in the canonical 
writings. ‘They transcended the individualism of 
the prophetic standpoint, and perceived in vicarious 
ministry the great agency of Atonement and the 
chief organ of that Divine purpose through which 
the Kingdom of Heaven should come. 

As illustration of this we need not do more 
than cite a few examples. Thus, throughout The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the sons of 
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Jacob are represented as ascribing their salvation 
to the intercession of their father,! whom Joseph 
entreats to pray for his brethren. We are told 
also that Levi was appointed the spiritual mediator 
for the whole nation: “He shall sacrifice for all 
Israel until the consummation of the times.” ? 
Elsewhere we learn that Judas Maccabaeus caused 
offerings to be made in the Temple for the sins 
of his soldiers who had fallen in battle; and 
intercession is declared to be the supreme office 
of Gabriel, of the redeemed in Paradise and of all 
the angelic host.4 Further, Moses is described as 
not only the great messenger to the people, but 
“the advocate appointed to offer prayers in their 
behalf.” > In like manner Enoch, on the ground 
of his intercession, is called “The Redeemer of 
the sins of men” and “the Taker-away of our 
sins.” But perhaps the most moving example of 
this strain in apocalyptic teaching is to be found 
in the Books of Adam and Eve. ‘There the value 
of intercession is asserted with wonderful tenderness 
and confidence of faithh When Adam is dying he 
says to his wife: ‘‘ When I die, anoint me and 
let no man touch me till the angel of the Lord 
shall speak concerning me. For God will not 
forget me, but will seek His own creature; and now 
arise rather and pray to God till I give up my 
spirit into His hands who gave it me. For we 
know not how we are to meet our Maker, whether 

He be merciful and intend to pity and 


1 Test. Reub. 1", etc. 2 Test. Reub. 68. 
3 2 Mace. 12. 4 1 Enoch 40%, etc. 
5 Assumption of Moses 12°, 2 Enoch 64°. 
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receive us.” Eve accordingly prays for the soul 
of Adam, and is granted an answering vision of 
Paradise and of all the holy angels supplicating on 
his behalf, and saying, “‘ Pardon him, Father of all, 
for he is Thine image.” Cheered by this vision 
Eve and her sons continue steadfastly in supplication 
and are given a promise of deliverance; for they 
are permitted to see the hand of God, in the 
transcendent world, outstretched to support Adam 
and to redeem him from perdition. ‘“ And He 
handed him over to Michael saying: ‘Let him be 
in thy charge till the Day of Judgment in punish- 
ment, till the last years, when I will convert his 
sorrow into joy.’” Thus, in response to the 
intercessions of angels and of men, the sin of the 
father of our race is finally done away, and he is 
given the promise of a glorious rising-again. “And 
God saith to Adam: ‘I told thee that earth thou 
art and to earth shalt thou return. Again I promise 
to thee the Resurrection; I will raise thee up in 
the Resurrection with every man who is of thy 
seed;? 24 

(2) Nor is it only by spoken prayer that the 
office of mediation is fulfilled. Apocalypse finds 
the principle of intercession to be manifested in 
other and far more costly forms than that of mere 
petition. Levi, for example, is portrayed as serving 
Israel by spiritual strivings and earthly conflict, 
as well as by the ministrations of the altar: “ Bow 
down before his seed, for in our behalf it will die 
in wars visible and invisible.’ 2 Eleazar, the 
martyr, is described as praying thus in the hour of 


1 Books of Adam and Eve, 31 et seq. 2 Test, Reub. 6%, 
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his death: “ Be merciful unto Thy people, and 
let our punishment be a satisfaction in their behalf.” 
“Make my blood their purification, and take my 
soul to ransom their souls.” 1 The availing power 
of vicarious service is thus continually taught by 
these Jewish mystics. It is for them the means of 
all spiritual blessing, the divine ordinance of re- 
demption, the channel through which the grace 
of God flows out upon mankind. Wherever men 
give themselves for the sake of their fellows, there 
is the altar of the Lord; and intercession is “‘ the 
reasonable and bloodless sacrifice,” continually 
offered on earth and in heaven by all the be- 
loved of the Father and by those who worship 
without ceasing in the presence of the “ Lord of 
Spirits.” 

(3) But in order to understand the full significance 
of this doctrine it must be remembered that its 
exponents were men whose immediate interest 
was not the case of the individual. Individual 
salvation was, in their view, an integral and sub- 
ordinate part of the Messianic hope; the saved 
man was he who was secure of a place in the final 
Kingdom of God. On the coming of this Kingdom 
depended the destiny of every soul. For every 
member of humanity, as for the whole community, 
salvation was the incorruptible inheritance reserved 
in heaven until the day of the manifestation of the 
sons of God. ‘The security for the final advent of 
that day of full Atonement was the sovereign decree 
of the Almighty, who had ordained the Consumma- 
tion and the position of every man therein from the 


14 Macc. 6%, 
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foundation of the world. Thus Enoch declares : 
“In these days I praised and extolled the name of 
the Lord of Spirits with blessings and _ praises, 
because He hath destined me for blessing and 
glory according to the good pleasure of the Lord 
of Spirits.’ 1 This redeeming purpose of God did 
not, however, operate after the manner of an 
external necessity; it was an ethical decree of 
One who ordains righteously toward a righteous 
end. It was accomplished by spiritual means, 
through the faith and obedience of men, yet not 
in such fashion that the individual stood alone in 
the universe and that his own merits sufficed to 
purchase his inheritance in the Kingdom of God. 
He was but one of a great company whose united 
offerings of obedience and supplication were ac- 
cepted by the Most High as an availing sacrifice 
for each and for all. Especially did the multitude 
of ordinary men, whose faith might be a flickering 
light, whose prayers might be weak, whose obedience 
might be but a polluted service: especially were 
these dependent, for their acceptance with God, 
upon the more perfect offerings of chosen and 
sanctified souls. Angels and archangels, priests and 
prophets and martyrs, the company of the blessed 
dead and all the hosts of the Redeemed, travailed 
together in intercession and service to achieve the | 
great Redemption. 

Such, then, is the doctrine of reconciliation 
which is set forth in the later visions of spiritual 
Judaism. And there can surely be little question 
that it was in substance a noble form of faith, a 


1 1 Enoch 398. 
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true interpretation of the past and a genuine 
forewarning of the future. In it there culminated 
that process of thought through which the informing 
genius of the sacrificial liturgy made itself manifest ; 
and in it also there was a preparation for Jesus 
Christ. We cannot withhold our tribute of grati- 
tude to those poets of faith who, in spite of all 
their limitations, achieved so great a work of 
mediating insight. In all acts of worship, in all 
endurance of trial, in all faithfulness unto death, in 
every deed of mercy, in every humble obedience, 
in the unselfish petitions of angels and men and of 
the spirits of just men made perfect: in all these 
things they discerned the manifestation of that 
sacred ministry which evermore and everywhere per- 
forms its priestly task. “These were, for Apocalypse, 
but differing embodiments of the one sacrificial 
power in which was the fountain of hope; by it 
the sins of the world were done away, and through 
it therefore must the Kingdom come. Who can 
doubt that this was, at least, a great conception, a 
profound and worthy reading of the facts of life as 
seen in the light of the spirit ? Those who possessed 
this belief perceived, in some sense, the oneness of 
our humanity. They saw that no man liveth to 
himself and that none of us dieth to himself, that 
not by deeds of his own righteousness is any man 
redeemed, that according to the purpose of God 
we are all severally members one of another and 
sharers of a common sacramental bread of life. 
In this truth they beheld the basis of Priesthood 
and the secret of vicarious service. If they, in a 
manner, destroyed the Temple, they built it again 
on a broader foundation. For the whole earth 
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became their Temple, lit with the lights of sacrifice. 
Almost might Apocalypse, imbued as it was with the 
sense of tragedy, almost might it have said with 
the modern poet : 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And fall with all my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


(4) Now, it is of the utmost moment to remember 
that our Lord was in evident sympathy with this 
school of Jewish thought, using the forms of its 
prophecy and sharing its general view of things. 
The relation of Jesus to the Temple and its services 
has puzzled many readers of the Gospels. They 
would have expected to find in His teaching some 
indication of hostility towards ritual forms and 
ceremonies, some expression of distaste for the 
brutalities of animal sacrifice. Yet no such evidence 
of antagonism is to be found in His references to 
the Holy Place. On the contrary, He speaks with 
reverence of His Father’s House; and He attends 
its feasts and its offices of worship. When we ask 
ourselves, then, how He reconciled Himself to the 
unlovely features of that worship, the blood- 
stained altar and the pouring out of innocent life, 
we can only conjecture that He looked upon these - 
things with the eyes of the mystic, discerning the 
truths of vicarious service and mediation which 
they embodied. In any case, He made plain 
throughout His ministry His faith in the availing 
grace of self-forgetting prayer, confession and 
obedience. He did this when He set the example 
of His own solitary vigils of devotion; when He 
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taught His disciples to offer that petition which 
expresses the burden of all intercession, ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come”; when He spoke of the grain of 
wheat which must fall into the ground and die if 
it would come to fruit; when He said that the 
Son of Man was come “ To give His life a ransom,” ? 
and, ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve 
it”?;* when He declared, at the last Supper, 
“This is My blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many,” and, “I will drink no more of the fruit 
of the vine, until that day when I drink it new in 
the Kingdom of God.” 4 In all these, He pro- 
claimed the ancient law of sacrifice which by life 
and by death He fulfilled. It was a profoundly true 
instinct which led St John the Divine to tell how 
he saw in his vision that there were presented before 
the Lamb “ golden bowls full of incense which are 
the prayers of the saints”;5 for he thus associated 
the Passion of Christ with the interceding of believing 
souls in all the generations. Who shall say that we 
belittle the supreme oblation of Calvary if we say 
that Jesus believed it to be the consummation of 
immemorial ministries; that by the knowledge of 
all that God had required of His brethren, gone 
before, He interpreted the necessity whereby the 
Christ must suffer these things and afterwards 
enter into His glory? His solemn and awful 
vocation, as Master and Lord of the Kingdom, laid 
upon Him the requirement of fulfilling that august 
condition on which alone, by the will of the Father, 
the Kingdom could appear. Of His lonely spirit 


2 John 12% 2 Matt. 2078, 3 Lake 17°. 
4 Mark 147435, bh Rev, 5° (R.V.). 
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it was required that in one act of measureless devotion 
He should completely affirm, and bring to its 
appointed end, that costly intercession and offering 
for sin which saints and angels and martyrs and 
prophets had sought in diverse manners to present. 
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CHAPTER V 
Tue Cuurcu as Prisst 
THE PRACTICE OF ITS VOCATION 


Tue foregoing sketch of the history of the Altar 
ministry in the Jewish Church has perhaps been 
somewhat meagre, though not, one hopes, inaccurate. 
Its object has been nothing more than to suggest 
the line of thought which leads to a just inter- 
pretation of the Ecclesia’s priestly office. We have 
suggested that the convictions which underlay 
the Temple sacrifices were mainly these: that 
tribute is due to God as the Creator of all things 
and the Source of every good, that forgiveness of 
sin is a thing of great price, and that the redeemed 
soul enjoys a state of communion with its Redeemer. 
We have further noted that the Priesthood 
represented the principle of mediation, of inter- 
cession and vicarious service. We have, moreover, 
directed attention to the development of these 
conceptions in Isaiah’s vision of the Man of Sorrows 
and in the teaching of the later Jewish mystics. 
In these we have seen the ancient symbolism of 
liturgy presented in a poetry of the soul which sets 
forth the spiritual significance of sacrifice. This 
poetry, finding in vicarious endurance the ultimate 
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means of all Atonement, conceives the Law of 
intercession as penetrating all the universe, binding 
the whole round earth “with gold chains about 
the feet of God.” Finally, we have concluded 
that the mind of Jesus was in essential sympathy 
with this manner of thought ; since He also believed 
that the self-devotion of the consecrated soul was 
the hope of the world, that the prayers and strivings 
of the faithful were acceptable to God, that it was 
the lot of the Son of Man to give His life a ransom 
for many, that through the Cross lay the path to 
the Kingdom. 

It is, then, in the light of all this development 
that we must interpret the New Testament doctrine 
of the Priesthood of Believers. Everything that 
has a rightful place within the Christian Society 
finds its credentials in history, and there is no part 
of the Church’s vocation which is not founded upon 
the vocation of its Lord. The Ecclesia is a 
prophetic teacher, because its Master taught and 
prophesied; and in like manner it is a Priest, 
because Jesus Himself offered the perfect sacrifice 
of a life without stain, a service without defect, 
and a death of absolute devotion. Nor is the office 
of the Church, in this aspect of its religious calling, 
founded on the earthly ministry of Christ alone ; 
for it represents in this world, incompletely yet 
truly, the eternal mediation of the Saviour within 
the veil. This latter belief is no doubt “a doctrine 
hard to frame in act,” difficult to apprehend, more 
difficult still to harmonise with the reality of things. 
It is a long, long way from the tender grace of 
Galilee, from the agony and travail of Gethsemane, 
from the infinite earnestness of the Cross, to the 
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average life of the Church. How far a journey it — 
seems from the heavenly City, where the great High 
Priest makes intercession, to the earthly Society 
of Faith, so cold of heart, so dull of insight, so full 
of man’s infirmity! Yet the witness of faith from 
the beginning, in this matter, is clear, unfaltering, 
well assured. The teaching of the New Testament 
as to the priesthood of believers is plain beyond 
evasion. When St Paul, for instance, asserted that 
the Church was the Body of Christ, he unquestion- 
ably implied that it shared His entire vocation. Nor 
is there any room for doubt as to the meaning of 
the exultant words, ‘‘ Ye are a royal Priesthood ”’ ; 
“He hath made us Kings and Priests unto God.” 
Sayings like these are not mere isolated utterances, 
incongruous with the general belief of the Ecclesia ; 
they are voices from the living heart of Christianity, 
are vital expressions of the central faith. The 
apostolic teachers were as fully aware of the im- 
perfections of the ordinary believer and of the 
Society to which he belonged, as any modern can 
be; of this there is abundant proof in their writings. 
But the disappointing and even sordid facts which 
confronted them within the Church were not 
permitted to destroy their faith in the Divine calling 
of the redeemed Community. Beneath all its 
impurities and sad defects they discerned a soul 
of good, a hidden seed divinely planted, an in- 
dwelling of Christ. And in virtue of this heavenly 
gift it was, in their eyes, the Priest anointed of 
God to be the earthly mediator of the Kingdom. 
Just as the Christian poet, in later times, declared 
that humanity, in spite of its manifold sins, was 
the High Priest of the Universe, inasmuch as it 
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only was in conscious communion with God and 
able to offer prayers for all creation ; so the Apostles 
affirmed that the Church, imperfect as it might be, 
remained the minister of intercession for all man- 
kind, for the reason that it had been ordained to be 
the witness to the Cross and because it alone possessed 
the secret of availing supplication in the spirit and 
name of Christ. 

What, then, do we mean by the Priestly vocation 
of the Believing Society ? This is a question that 
must be answered either at great length or very. 
briefly ; and of these alternatives we prefer the 
latter. Our space indeed requires this choice ; 
and it is rendered possible of fulfilment by what has 
already been said regarding the ministry of the Altar 
in the Jewish Church. In that Church the Sons 
of Levi were the representatives of the people in 
acts of worship, doing for them what they could not 
do for themselves; directing sacrifice along the 
channels appointed for it by the Divine Law, and 
making intercession according to the will of God. 
The nation was clearly unable in its own person to 
lay before the Deity the burden of its sin; and the 
High Priest, therefore, with his brethren, made 
penitential offering for the transgressions of the 
entire people. The sacerdotal office was thus in 
all its forms vicarious: to the worshipper the Priest 
represented Jehovah, and he stood for the people 
in the presence of the Lord. In like manner, 
Jesus, being the eternal Son of Man, offered His 
own spirit and life for the attainment of recon- 
ciliation, accomplishing for mankind that which was 
beyond its own power to achieve ; and He remains, 
in the eyes of faith, the representative of God to 
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men and of men in the sight of the Father. So also 
the Church, as Christ’s appointed witness, embodies 
His religion in the world and ministers for humanity 
in matters spiritual according to His law. What- 
ever the Ecclesia does, in this sphere of its service, 
it does as a Priest fulfilling a vicarious office. When 
the soul convinced of sin, finding no remission for 
itself, is brought to the knowledge of reconciliation 
through the Gospel; when the congregations of 
the faithful offer supplications for all sorts and 
conditions of men; when in public worship there 
is attained some spiritual good which individual 
prayer does not suffice to gain; when in sacred 
psalm and liturgical service, adoration, thanks- 
giving and penitence are offered as sacrifices accept- 
able to God ; when the eucharistic Feast is celebrated 
according to the Lord’s command: when these 
things are done, and something is_ thereby 
accomplished which individual devotion cannot 
attain, nor the nation or humanity as a whole 
achieve, then the Priesthood of the Church is 
exercised and its ministry of the Altar is fulfilled. 


THE DELEGATION OF PRIESTLY AUTHORITY 


We have seen that the Church in the discharge 
of its vocation as teacher delegates its functions to 
various types of officers, such as the Preacher and 
Theologian. Does it, then, do the like in the 
exercise of its priestly calling? To this question 
the general answer must surely be: Yes. There 
are, of course, certain forms of the Altar service 
which cannot be committed to the hands of any 
class or order. Thus the duty and privilege of 
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personal petition and intercession is perpetually 
laid upon the individual believer, since no man 
can delegate his prayers. 


“‘ For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? ” 


All this is evident. The Christian man has certain 
inalienable rights which belong to his personal life. 
No one can see God save through the purity of 
his own heart. In the supreme experiences of his 
existence and in the innermost place of his devotion 
each believer stands alone. He is his own high 
priest, since none other than he can enter within 
the veil of his soul. As to this truth, the professors 
of every creed remain at one. We must all accord 
with the spirit of Newman’s words: “ The Catholic 
Church allows no image of any sort, material or 
immaterial, no dogmatic symbol, no rite, no sacra- 
ment, no Saint, not even the Blessed Virgin herself, 
to come between the soul and its Creator. It is 
face to face, solus cum solo, in all matters between 
man and God. He alone creates; He alone has 
redeemed ; before His awful eyes we go in death ; 
in the vision of Him is our eternal beatitude.” } 
And even as the individual cannot delegate the 
intimate concerns of his spiritual being to any 
Church or person, so, also, there is a sense in which 
the Ecclesia cannot entrust its priestly offices to 
any of its ministers. For example, all the parts of 
public worship, the voices of adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession of sin, fellowship and intercession, are 


1 Apologia pro Vita Sua, p. 195 (Edition 1890). 
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the acts of the whole congregation. It is in this 
indeed that all their virtue lies. When the Christian 
Society, in its various sanctuaries, meets to offer 
united sacrifice before the majesty of God, it 
implicitly declares its own availing Priesthood. 
Why else should it convene together ? Why else 
should it raise its united voice? Why else should 
it respond to the call: “Oh enter His courts with 
thanksgiving and His gates with praise. Bring ye 
an offering and come into His courts?” It is 
evident that the observances of solitary devotion 
would complete the entire duty of the Christian, if 
it were not that the united supplication of the 
Ecclesia has a peculiar place of its own in the spiritual 
order of God. Wherever there are heard the 
psalms of the assembled multitude, the notes of 
common petition, the public expression of universal 
human emotions and desires and longings and regrets 
in presence of the Father, there the believing 
community is witnessing its indefeasible Priesthood ; 
it is acting, not for itself alone, but is doing for the 
individual that which he cannot do for himself, 
and is offering in behalf of the nation and the 
world a sacrifice which neither the whole people 
nor the corporate race of man has either the power 
or the willingness to devote. 

Nor is this true of ordinary worship alone ; it is 
true also in a measure of the Sacraments as well. 
It is the Church and not the minister that receives 
the child in Baptism ; it is the Church, and not the 
parents alone, that dedicates it to the Lord. In 
the case of the Eucharist the same principle prevails. 
As Dr Gore has said, “‘ The oblation of the Eucharist 
is not the sacrifice of the Priesthood: it is the 
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sacrifice of the Church.” + It is for this reason 
that the sacred loaf is described by the Apostle as 
“‘'The bread which we break,” and the sacred Cup, 
as ‘the Cup which we bless.” Whatever doctrine 
of the sacrament we may severally hold, whatever 
we may conceive to be the nature of the inward and 
spiritual grace which it conveys, it is for all of us 
at least a solemn act of worship and of symbolic 
faith ; in it the whole believing community shows 
forth the Lord’s death till He come, and so exhibits 
the mystery of redemption as the centre of its life 
and hope. 

It would thus appear that the priestly vocation 
of the Ecclesia is precisely that part of its calling 
in which it is least able to apply the principle of 
delegated authority. In the preaching of the 
Gospel, in the pursuit of sacred learning, in the 
elaboration of Christian doctrine, in the work of 
missionary propaganda and social service, the Church 
must, of course, act through its appointed instruments 
and agents. It is clearly impossible for the whole 
Community of faith to proclaim the Gospel, to 
evangelise, to examine the records of history, to 
study the difficult problems of thought, to formulate 
the creed, to conduct campaigns and to advocate 
measures of progress. In the conduct of all such 
matters it must commit its task to the hands of 
chosen and representative persons. But it might 
seem to be otherwise in the case of those offices of 
religion which are of the priestly type. The 
entire Church must pray, must worship, must 
intercede with God. Its theologians may think for 


1 The Church and the Ministry, p. 27. 
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it, its experts may explore in its behalf the realms 
of knowledge, its ambassadors may go for it to 
alien lands, its prophets may interpret its message ; 
but the Church itself must stand in the Holy 
Place to intercede for all the people, must live 
in communion with God, and is required to offer 
with its own hands the sacrifices of the broken 
spirit, the broken and the contrite heart. 

Yet to say this is only to state one side of the 
matter, one aspect of the truth; and it must be 
supplemented and corrected by an assertion that 
seems to be its contradictory. ‘To attain a complete 
conception of the Church’s vicarious service, we 
must affirm the paradox that while the Ecclesia, in 
one sense, cannot delegate its priestly functions, it 
yet, in another sense, cannot do otherwise. We are 
in fact compelled to admit that if the ministry of 
the Altar is especially a function of the whole 
Society, it is yet in a peculiar degree the function 
of the clergy. In making this admission we may 
appear to be in conflict with the beliefs of many 
Christian people who dislike to hear the ministry 
described as “priests,” who suspect the use of 
any language which seems to favour “‘ sacerdotalism,” 
who are properly jealous for the spiritual rights of 
all believers and for the liberty that belongs to the 
children of God. But the doctrine we have in 
view is not in the least open to any such suspicions 
or alarms, being nothing more than an endeavour 
to recognise the evident facts of the case. 

Surely, it is apparent that the mere conditions 
under which the Church discharges its earthly 
vocation require it to commit many of its priestly 
duties to the care of its chosen officers. In public 
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worship, for example, it is clearly impossible for all 
things to be done decently and in order, or indeed 
to be done at all, without representative guidance 
and supervision. ‘Though the prayers of the 
sanctuary be the offerings of the whole people yet 
the utterance or leading of them must be the part 
of one man. Though it be the congregation that 
really receives and dedicates the child in baptism, 
yet the sprinkling of pure water and the words of 
adoption and consecration must be the acts of an 
individual. Though the Ecclesia as a whole ad- 
ministers the Eucharist, yet there must be one who, 
at the sacred table, represents both the Host and 
His guests, breaks the bread as Christ broke it, 
blesses the Cup as He blessed it, and as a Priest 
distributes to the people the sacramental gifts. 
Nor is it in the observance of public worship and 
of sacrament only that the Church must delegate 
its spiritual office. It is under an equal necessity 
in the exercise of that pastoral service which is an 
essential element of the priestly vocation. In 
theory the care of all the souls within its fellowship 
belongs to the whole Society, yet in practice it is 
and must be otherwise. It is only in the person of 
its representative that the Ecclesia can solemnise 
Christian marriage, or enter the chamber of sickness, 
or minister in the homes of sorrow, or receive the- 
confidences of the burdened heart, or resolve 
individual doubts, or help its several members to 
encounter in faith and courage the changes and 
chances of mortal life. In all these sacred and 
intimate offices of its vocation the Church depends 
for the fulfilment of its service upon the wisdom, 
the character, the devotion of its ministers. It is 
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not by the teaching of the pulpit merely that the 
Society discharges in the world the precious care of 
souls, but also by the patient and quiet labour of 
its devoted servants as they go about and do good 
among the homes of the people. We do not 
disparage the office of the great preacher or of the 
learned thinker when we say that the genuine 
pastor fills a place which neither the eloquence of 
the one nor the erudition of the other can supply. 
Jesus has said that he who would be greatest in 
the Kingdom of Heaven must be the servant of all, 
and the Apostle has declared that to speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels and have not love is 
to become as a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And it is this principle of personal love and service 
that gives to the worthy exercise of the pastoral 
office its peculiar and pre-eminent grace. 

It is true, of course, that this special form of 
ministry is not the exclusive privilege of any 
ecclesiastical order. It is exercised in various 
degrees by every unselfish and faithful follower of 
Christ, and by many also who do not know them- 
selves to be disciples of the Crucified ; for it is the 
incorruptible gift of all men and women of every 
race and creed in whom there shines that light of 
love which is alone and everywhere divine. More- 
over the clergyman himself depends for the improve- 
ment of his opportunities upon the intrinsic 
qualities of his manhood, upon the gifts that are 
his by nature as well as by grace. If he is without 
insight, humanity or patient devotion, his office 
will not secure him from failure nor will the uniform 
of the Church protect him from contempt. There 
is indeed something singularly offensive in the 
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pastoral ministrations of a man who has no qualifica- 
tions for his task beyond the fact that he is a clergy- 
man. ‘The difference between a sympathy that is 
genuinely felt and one that is merely professional 
is very easily discerned. People in trouble are 
quick to resent a purely formal repetition of con- 
ventional consolations and a perfunctory recital 
of commonplace phrases. The facile periods of 
official condolence are a poor substitute for the 
grasp of a friendly hand, or the message of kindness 
which, without words, passes from soul to soul. 
If, then, a man is to exercise the office of pastor 
by “counsel, comfort, and the words that make a 
man feel strong in speaking truth,” his priesthood 
must have its basis in those gifts of mind and heart 
which the Church did not create and cannot take 
away. ‘The hands of Bishop or Presbyters can 
endow a man with representative status, but they 
cannot confer on him humanity of spirit or enable 
him to say: “The Lord God hath given me the 
tongue of the learned that I should know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary.” } 

But while this is so, it is none the less true that the 
appointed representative of the Christian Com- 
munity does have a certain peculiar authority in 
the eyes of his people; and there are given to him _ 
peculiar opportunities of service. His commission | 
from the Church enables him to go where others 
may not enter, and to find an open door where 
others knock in vain. If he lack certain qualities 
of personality he will assuredly be hindered in the 
discharge of his vocation, but if he possess these 


1 Isaiah 504. 
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gifts his sacred office will enable him to use them 
to the uttermost. There is no reward that the 
world can give, no public applause, no high estate, 
no intellectual renown, that is to be compared with 
the treasure that is reserved for the servant of Christ 
who, in simple fidelity, among humble people, in 
crowded cities or in quiet country places, breaks from 
house to house the bread of life. The bread of life 
is not only faith and prayer; it is also sympathy, 
humanity, helpfulness, compassion, and good courage. 
And he who administers this sacred food of souls, 
in the name and in the spirit of the Son of Man, 
exercises a ministry that shall be found unto praise 
and honour and glory at the coming of Jesus Christ. 
It matters not by what name we may call such an 
one, for names after all are of small account. Reality 
is the only thing that matters in the end. And the 
reality which this servant of men represents is 
Priesthood. He belongs to the ancient order of 
the Altar; and he ministers costly offerings. His 
sacrifices are the vicarious bearing of burdens, 
patient and often disappointing service, unrecognised 
and unrequited toil. And the man who presents 
these things upon the Altar of Christian faith gives 
of the substance of his life. It is by such work, not 
less than by teaching, worship and sacrament, 
that the Church fulfils its priestly calling in this 
troubled world of men. 


“¢ THE REASONABLE AND BLOODLESS SACRIFICE ” 


Such things as these, then, may be said of the 
priestly service which the Religious Society renders 
to mankind, and of the degree and manner in which 
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the Ecclesia is compelled to delegate its duties in 
this sphere of its vocation. But it seems fitting 
that something should be added concerning the 
general subject of Worship and those sacramental 
acts through which worship is fulfilled; for it is 
in the service of the sanctuary, after all, that the 
Altar ministry finds its primary and typical mani- 
festations. The sons of Levi were, in the first 
place and essentially, servants of the Temple. Their 
offering of sacrifice, their ordering of praise, their 
utterance of prayer, their leadership of the people 
in all religious things; these were the distinctive 
features of their especial calling. Whatever 
authority they possessed, throughout the common- 
wealth of Israel, had for its source and foundation 
these purely religious functions. Nor is it otherwise 
in the case of the Church and its appointed ministers. 
Representative office does not in itself constitute 
Priesthood, nor does unselfish service; for there is 
no cause or principle, good or evil, that does not 
have its representatives, and every form of work is 
vicarious inasmuch as it is done for the behoof of 
Society. Every man who speaks and acts, in any 
capacity, for his fellows is their delegate ; and every 
skilled exponent of a trade, profession, art or science, 
may be said to do for the community that which 
it is unable to compass for itself. Even works of - 
compassion and brotherhood can be described as 
priestly, only in a figurative sense, unless they are 
inspired by the spirit of worship. For the Priest is 
properly one who ministers in the religious sphere ; 
standing there for his individual brethren and for 
all humanity, ministering in sacred things for God 
on behalf of men and for men in behalf of God. 
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It is for this reason that the Ecclesia, in virtue 
of its commission, must ever hold the observances 
of common prayer and praise and sacrament as its 
essential charge. The Religious Society might 
surrender many of its cherished traditions, might 
part with much of its theologies and creeds, and yet 
remain a Church; but if it ceased its service of 
worship it would deny its Master, and must perish 
in its self-contempt. Christian people are of 
divided mind as to various things of belief and 
practice, but they are at one in asserting the duty 
and privilege of adoration, petition, penitential 
prayer, and intercession in the presence of the Lord 
Most High. Now, this profound devotional con- 
viction of all believers is often called an “‘ instinct ” ; 
that is to say, an unreflective habit, a thing which 
has no foundation in thought, a force like that which 
guides the swallow in its yearly flight and directs its 
journey home. But to call anything an “ instinct” 
is to add nothing to our knowledge concerning it. 
For instinct is itself a mystery, of which we can 
only say that it is somehow a product of inheritance. 
Nor can we describe anything in human nature, 
that does not belong to its purely animal side, as 
a mere blind motion, beyond the sway of reason, 
or incapable of being justified at the bar of intelligent 
judgment. Least of all can we thus describe the 
beliefs and offices of the spiritual life. Of course, 
we cannot justify worship as we can establish a 
logical proposition; but we are able to discern its 
rational basis and to vindicate its right to exist 
among comprehensible things. If the spiritual 
aspirations and desires which express themselves 
in prayer resemble in some respects the unthinking 
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but wonderful power which brings the migrating 
bird across the sea, they resemble also the yet more 
marvellous gift which enables the sailor, through 
knowledge, to steer by the pilot stars and to shape 
his course according to the compass. We cannot 
admit that anything in true religion is foreign to 
the realm of mind, or that they were wrong who of 
old described the offerings of pious devotion as “a 
reasonable and bloodless sacrifice.” 

Adoration and thanksgiving, for example, are 
quite evidently rational in their nature; for they 
follow from the Christian belief in God. If there 
exist a supreme Being, Creator of all things, perfect 
in love and power and holiness, then the prostration 
of the soul before Him is a normal and spontaneous 
act of spiritual sanity. The dependence of the 
human spirit on the Father of men, as the Source 
and Supporter of life, is an evident reality; the 
sense of that dependence is an element of all religion, 
and the expression of it is a seemly exercise of devout 
intelligence. ‘‘We needs must love the highest 
when we see it’; we needs must worship that 
which is altogether lovely; the tribute which we 
pay to the things that are ethically noble is an 
elementary moral action; and the contemplation 
of that Being in whom is the fountain of all ideal 
good and beauty inevitably awakes in us an answering - 
voice of praise. 

No doubt, it is more difficult for us to justify on 
rational grounds the practice of asking from God 
material benefits for our own individual use and 
enjoyment. In the case of spiritual and moral 
blessings, such as the forgiveness of our sins and the 
increase within our hearts of faith and hope and 
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love; in the case of things like these we have no 
difficulty in understanding why prayer avails with 
God. For it is evident that our ability to obtain 
_ these boons depends upon our willingness to receive 
them. The soul’s sincere desire which is expressed 
in devotion is but the opening of the door that the 
Spirit of grace may enter in. This we can easily 
accept as belonging to the first principles and merest 
rudiments of reasonable faith. But it is certainly 
somewhat different when we have in view the 
offering of petitions that we may have strength of 
body, ease of circumstances, rest from toil or relief 
from physical pain. Good things like these belong 
to the natural order, and are given or withheld 
according to laws which are the ordinance of infinite 
Wisdom and of “ the Love that guides the sun and 
other stars.” The rain will not fall nor the thunders 
cease because of our requests. 

These are considerations which certainly have 
weight. But whatever sympathy we may have with 
such perplexities,; we may question whether they 
should be permitted by any devout person to limit 
the freedom of his supplications. Our Lord cer- 
tainly taught us to pray for our daily bread, which 
is obviously material good ; and it is always reason- 
able to obey His voice in all matters of religious 
practice, if only for the reason that He is the greatest 
of all authorities as to the observances of the spiritual 
life. He quite certainly knew a great deal more 
than we do about such matters ; and it is no super- 
stition but sound judgment that leads us to trust 
His guidance. It is always more than likely that 
He discerned many features of the heavenly Universe 
which elude our gaze. We may even conjecture the 
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motive that led the Saviour to encourage us in 
prayer for temporal benefits. That motive was 
most probably His desire to increase within us that 
spirit of childlike trust towards the Most High 
which was His own secure possession. It is clearly 
the instinct of the child to ask of his father whatever 
he desires to obtain ; and he does so with persistence 
and importunity, having no care to consider whether 
his requests are according to law and order. That 
question is a matter for wiser heads than his to settle ; 
his business is to ask in faith, nothing doubting. Of 
course this practice of the child is not without its 
disadvantages ; but if he is afraid to follow it there 
is something wanting to the freedom and joy of his 
relation to his father. It is far better that he 
should make unwise requests than that he should 
be in any bondage to doubt or fear. And in the same 
way, it is well that in our approach to the infinite 
Father we should say all that is in our hearts, without 
any thought of “ nicely calculated less or more.” It 
is better that we should ask that the heavens may 
fall than that our devotional life should be chilled 
and impoverished by questionings as to whether 
this or that which we desire belongs to the natural 
or to the spiritual realm. Religion is a freer and 
more generous thing than that. He with whom 
we have to do is no mere legal Master, that He © 
should strictly estimate the form and measure of our 
askings, or analyse and weigh the cries of our distress. 
All expressions of childlike trust are pleasing to Him, 
whether they be wholly wise or no. He is the Father ; 
“* and love, we know, is justified of love.” 

But doubts are felt by many, not only as to the 
presentation of prayer for temporal benefits, but 
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even as to the offering of intercession itself. How, 
they ask, can our entreaties in behalf of other lives 
prevail with God, since these can neither add to 
His knowledge of their need nor increase His desire 
to do them good? Does not His love for them 
surpass in wisdom as in power all that we are able 
either to ask or to think? Is it not presumptuous, 
and even profane, for us to suppose that the 
Almighty will give to our brethren, on the ground 
of our petitions, anything that He will not freely 
bestow upon them out of the depths of His great 
compassion ? ‘These perplexities are certainly a 
trouble to multitudes of thoughtful people; and 
their exercise of private and public devotion is 
accordingly restricted and embarrassed. But this 
is a form of doubt which strikes at the very root of 
our religion; for it concerns the office of vicarious 
service and offering which has been untiringly 
fulfilled by all the devout of every time and creed. 
The Law of Intercession was, as we have seen, the 
essence of the Altar ministry in Israel; it was 
accepted with passionate conviction by Jesus Christ, 
and it finds its complete expression in the Cross. 
If, then, this law be denied to have a ground in the 
reason of things, if it be reckoned as the fruit of 
mere illusion, then we must conclude that faith 
itself is vain and the substance of its witness founded 
on a dream. 

But in reality the practice of intercession is rooted 
in the deepest wisdom, and has for its foundation 
the truth that humanity is no mere concourse of 
individual creatures, but an organic unity, wherein 
all men are severally members one of another, and 
sharers of a common life. Hence it is that no man 
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prays or suffers or toils to himself alone. It is 
impossible for him to gather into his own garner 
the harvest of his labour ; or to reap alone the wages 
of his service. If he pray for his own solitary good 
exclusively, it is as though he prayed not ; if he seek 
for himself a lonely salvation, it is as though he 
sought an evil thing. Intercession is thus a reasonable 
sacrifice, because apart from it there is no recognition 
of reality and no contact with the life of God. It 
is the manifestation of that principle of love which 
is the source of most things in our human lot that 
are certainly known to be good. Whoever gives 
of the substance of his life for the sake of others, 
whether it be in deed, or in suffering, or in prayer, 
increases the action of those spiritual forces in which 
is the hope of the world. God in the beginning 
created the human race because of the necessity 
that was in Him to bestow Himself and find Himself 
in the lives of free spirits. And therefore all who 
offer the costly treasures of their souls for the 
blessing of mankind make themselves, in their 
degree, like unto the Father; each in his own 
fashion fulfils the eternal law of life. They render 
themselves channels of that Divine energy which 
perpetually recreates and purifies, makes amends 
for the sins of the world and does them quite away. 


THE EUCHARIST 


It seems, then, that all the parts of worship are 
the expression, not only of things that may be justly 
described as instincts of the religious mind, but of 
sane and well-grounded convictions which may be 
held without treason to the claims of intelligence 
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and without mere blindness of trust. What then 
are we to say about the Eucharist, the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper? This is certainly the crowning 
observance of Christian worship, containing within 
itself all the elements of prayer: adoration, thanks- 
giving, penitence, petition and intercession. It sets 
forth all these in a simple yet lofty symbolism, 
presenting the sacrifice that is the Yea and Amen, 
alike to the promises of God and to the desires of the 
soul. In it is the supreme act of Christian Priest- 
hood, the type and perfection of the bloodless and 
reasonable sacrifice. Are we then required to 
formulate any theory concerning its nature or to 
justify to the understanding its abiding power ? 

In answer to this we must, first of all, remind 
ourselves that the present study is not an essay in 
dogmatic theology but an exposition of the Church’s 
vocation. It would, therefore, be out of place 
for us to enter into controversy as to the various 
doctrines that have been taught concerning the 
Eucharist. Indeed such controversy is little to our 
taste. It is not the least sad of all the sad things of 
Christian history that the central rite of our religion 
has also not seldom been the central subject of 
sectarian debate. Dialectic strife and conflict do 
have their place in the Church; but surely the 
Holy Communion ought to be, as far as possible, 
exempt from warring words, from partisan mis- 
statements and unseemly recriminations. ‘The truth 
which may most fittingly be emphasised in these 
pages is that there is in the Sacrament an element 
of unity which transcends all division, that in the 
Eucharistic experience all Christians are at one. 
Whoever will accustom himself to be present at 
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the celebration of the Eucharist, according to various 
forms of its observance, will confess that the 
emotions of the worshipping community are in all 
cases the same. If anyone has the gifts of the 
sympathetic understanding and the devout and 
reverent spirit, he will discover the presence of the 
Redeemer wheresoever the symbols of His sacrifice 
appear. In Roman Cathedrals, where incense 
ascends and the Host is lifted up and the solemn 
strains of the Passion music are heard; in the 
ancient shrines of England where the Sacrament 
is presented with attendant splendours of symbol 
and sound; in simple sanctuaries of the Puritan and 
Presbyterian faith, where there is no liturgy save the 
voice of psalm and hymn and prayer, and no beauty 
save the loveliness of reverent and seemly adoration : 
in all these varied temples, the aspirations and hopes 
and sacred memories of believers have as their 
common quality a peculiar depth of devotion and 
a quickened sense of the Divine presence and a 
consciousness of Christ unique in its kind as well as 
its measure. It is, thus, beyond any question that 
all Christian people are at one in this, that they do 
certainly discern in the Sacrament a spiritual good 
which they do not fine -!sewhere, and that they all, 
according to the measi..e of their faith, do receive, 
with the bread and the wine, an inward and spiritual 
grace. 

It is this experience which constitutes the common 
faith of the Christian Church in the Eucharistic 
offering ; and it is this that has maintained the place 
of the Sacrament as the central act of common 
worship. As to the several theories which seck to 
set forth the grounds and reasons of this experience, 
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we have here nothing to say, except that every 
theory is good which increases the spiritual power 
of the Communion rite, and every theory is bad 
which weakens and enfeebles it. If men believe 
that the doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament provides the most adequate ex- 
pression of their faith, then for them it is the best. 
If a lower doctrine suffices for our needs, then with 
it we may be well content. It may be further said, 
even from the most Protestant standpoint, that the 
highest claims that have been made for the Eucharist 
are true in the spirit of their testimony, though their 
forms may be open to all the objections that can be 
urged concerning them. It is true that Jesus is 
present in the Sacrament in some especial fashion ; 
it is true that He gives, to those who communicate 
in faith, the bread and water of life; it is true also 
that as often as we eat that bread and drink that cup 
we show forth our Lord’s death, as more than a fact 
of history, as the expression of an adorable Reality 
eternally hidden in God, as the revelation of the 
Slain Lamb that is forever in the midst of the throne.! 

In all that we thus affirm regarding the offices of 
Christian worship, we do not forget that outward 
acts of devotion are but symbolic expressions of 


1 As to the Ecclesiastical dogma of Transubstantiation one 
may say, without being controversial, that its meaning is difficult 
to comprehend. It seems to affirm that in the Sacrament a 
miracle takes place which belongs to the material world and yet 
is not manifested by any material signs. In that miracle all the 
sensible qualities of the bread and wine remain unchanged ; only 
the unqualified substance is transformed. But the conception 
of “substance” without “ accidents ” is a bare idea, and an idea 
seems incapable of miraculous change. 
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inward reality, that liturgy is but the garment of 
the spirit. We know also that the translation 
of truth into sensible forms, whether of act or 
of speech, of music or of colour, is of necessity 
defective and involves some loss of actuality as well 
as some peril of misconception. ‘There is certainly 
a “still Communion that transcends the imperfect 
offices of prayer and praise,” there is an invisible 
Temple of which all material sanctuaries are but 
the imperfect types, there is an unseen mediation 
and offering which the Eucharist brokenly represents. 
Nevertheless, man as a creature of body as well as 
of soul, is a citizen of the visible Universe, and must 
remain profoundly dependent on the help of out- 
ward ministries; we are so constituted that the 
senses and organs of our physical life are the 
necessary channels of our spiritual blessing, and the 
means of our religious and ethical development. 
This fundamental characteristic of our nature is 
not evil but good, inasmuch as it is the appointment 
of God; and for us to profess superiority to its 
conditions is not wisdom but folly, not reverence 
but impiety. Though the utterances of devotion 
be of necessity incomplete, though the “ offices of 
prayer and praise” be in one sense “ imperfect,” 
it is nevertheless true that without these utterances 
our inner life becomes impoverished, and that 
without these offices the hidden Altar of the spirit 
is bereft of its sacred fire and falls into slow decay. 
The Priestly vocation of organised Christianity is 
thus securely established in the nature of things, and 
its ordinance of worship is, in all its parts, most 
reasonable. Without it, indeed, the faith of the 
Cross must vanish away, and the religion of the 
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Saviour become a fading memory and a mere 
powerless “‘ legend of pity.” 

The service of the Church in the ministry of the 
Altar is thus, in all things, sacred and beautiful and 
of everlasting value. Worship is, in its essence, an 
expression of that spiritual sense whereby the soul 
of man knows that it is far from its dwelling-place, 
and yet is destined to return to it again. It is the 
confession of the universal heart that it is restless 
until it rests in God. The Saviour, as St John 
tells us, knew in His last hours that He had come 
from God and would go to Him again. And 
universal humanity, in the depths of its conscious- 
ness, holds something of the same belief. Burdened 
with sin, bewildered by life’s perplexities, entangled 
in the bondage of sense, it yet preserves in its 
heart the memory and hope of the Father’s house, 
which is the Kingdom of God. The significance 
of all its prayers and supplications is that it retains 
the sacred vision and stretches out towards it 
feeble hands of trust and expectation. Fitfully, 
doubtfully, with many hesitations, yet none the less 
certainly and safely, it is on the march towards the 
City of God. And it is the supreme honour and 
responsibility of the Christian Church that it is 
appointed to lead the way towards Jerusalem; to 
help the race of mortals to remember and under- 
stand its destiny; to strengthen its faith by the 
ministrations of the Gospel; to see that it is not 
left to wander as a flock having no shepherd, nor 
allowed to stray in darkness and poverty, unfed 
with faith and hope, uncheered by the lights of 
home. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Tue Cuurcu As SERVANT OF THE KINGDOM 


Wuken we speak of the Church’s vocation as Servant 
of the Kingdom we indicate, in effect, the sum 
of its activities; we point to the element which is 
common to all its offices. Even as Jesus placed the 
Gospel of the Kingdom in the forefront of His 
teaching, and even as He gave His life that the 
State of Redemption might be established upon 
earth ; even so His Church has for the end of all 
its service, as Prophet and as Priest, the furtherance 
of the Divine purpose for mankind, the attainment 
of the ideal Good, alike for the individual life and 
for the whole society of men. The Ecclesia is 
itself, in a sense, the Kingdom of God inasmuch 
as it sets forth the ethics of Jesus and witnesses ’mid 
temporal things to the eternal truths of faith ; 
ministers to mortals the bread and water of im- 
mortality, and guides the passing generations to the 
abiding Home of souls. ‘The purpose of its existence 
is to feed the flame of hope and aspiration, to set 


“ 


. a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow,” 


to testify by prayer and doctrine and precept and 

example to the vision which Jesus followed and to 

the cause for which He died. Thus the Ecclesia, 

as a temporal form of the Kingdom, is the substance 
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of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. As the earthly Jerusalem, it is the shadow 
of the Heavenly City which, we are told, shall yet 
descend out of Heaven as a bride adorned for her 
husband. 

From the point of view thus indicated, it seems 
apparent that in order to form a just estimate of 
the Church’s work, in this aspect of it, we must 
first of all consider that work on its purely religious 
side, going on thereafter to set forth its practical 
accomplishments in the domain of social ethics. 
This line of thought is, indeed, required by the 
fact that modern censors of the Ecclesia and its 
ministry are inclined to adopt a somewhat narrow 
standard of judgment, and to speak as if the service 
of faith and worship had no part or lot in the 
Kingdom of God. 


I 


THE FIRST ELEMENT IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
KINGDOM 


In many criticisms of organised Christianity it is 
tacitly assumed that the ideal of Jesus was mainly 
one of social welfare and justice, and that therefore 
the record of the Church is to be estimated in the 
light chiefly of economics and sociology. Now, it 
is no purpose of this book to be a special pleader 
in defence of historical Christianity. Nevertheless, 
the interests of truth are the interests of every man ; 
and there is no truth or fairness in any judgment 
which ignores essential facts. But surely one of the 
essential facts about the Ecclesia is that it has for 
its primary vocation the maintenance of spiritual 
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faith and hope in the world. No one is fit to be a 
critic of Christian history who does not recognise 
this ; nor is it possible to show that purely religious 
ministries are of subordinate value in the realisation 
of the Kingdom of God as it was conceived by the 
Saviour. ‘The vocation of the Church, as Servant of 
mankind, is to be regarded as being fulfilled mainly 
by its offices of spiritual teaching and representative 
priesthood. 

In this discussion we have had occasion to refer 
repeatedly to our Lord’s teaching as to the Con- 
summation, and as to His own part in its attain- 
ment ; but the point which must here be emphasised 
is that His idea of the Kingdom was, in the first 
place and essentially, religious. In considering the 
subject of Priesthood we have given some account 
of the Messianic doctrine which is presented in 
the books of later Jewish mysticism. We have 
sought to show that those who wrote these books 
entertained with passionate expectation the hope — 
of the ideal State, the Realm of God. ‘The main 
ground of their confidence was the sovereign decree 
of the Most High who had ordained the Kingdom 
from of old, and would in His own time establish 
it by an act of His gracious power. But they also 
held that this Divine purpose was mediated, and 
its coming conditioned, by the intercession, sacrifice - 
and vicarious service of men on earth, and by the 
continuous supplications of saints and angels within 
the Heavenly places. ‘This was the general apoca- 
lyptic doctrine ; and it was unquestionably religious 
rather than ethical. The Reign of God was con- 
ceived, of course, as one of righteousness and peace 
and love ; and its advent was to be secured by the 
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mediation of the righteous. Nevertheless its main 
quality was that it should be filled with the glory of 
God, and that men should dwell there in the presence 
of the Lord, receiving from Him every good, and 
worshipping Him with thankfulness, joy and praise. 
In that perfect State there could evidently be no 
need, and no possibility, of moral activity as it is 
known in this world, Where there was no sin, no 
sorrow, no weakness and no toil, there could be no 
room for self-denial or helpfulness or patience or 
courage. Love itself would be transfigured, losing 
all its qualities of pain, and becoming an effortless 
principle, pervading the whole of life, and expressing 
itself in the harmony of all creatures and in the 
joyous worship of God. 

Now, this form of prophetic hope was the back- 
ground of the Saviour’s prophecy ; He thought of 
the future in the symbolic terms of contemporary 
mysticism. Like the Jewish seers He looked for 
the Kingdom, like them also He placed His trust 
for its appearing in the supreme decree of God, 
who would cause it to come by the advent of the 
Son of Man with all the Holy Angels. But, in 
common with earlier prophets, He believed also 
that the arrival of the Heavenly State could be 
hastened by vicarious ministrations ; thus He bade 
men to pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” and He 
trusted that His own sacrifice, by removing the 
sin of the people, would bring about the blessed 
Consummation. Now, this whole conception was, 
like that of Apocalypse, first of all religious. The 
essence of the Heavenly State was that in it redeemed 
humanity should worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth. ‘Those who were appointed to its privileges 
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were, of course, required to possess certain moral 
qualities, such as are set forth in the Beatitudes ; and > 
were also called to share the work and spirit of their 
Master. But their primary characteristic was faith, 
the vision and service of God. The sovereign 
element in Jesus’ consciousness and service was His 
communion with the Unseen, His constant sense 
of a filial relation to the Father ; and as this purely 
spiritual experience was the dominant characteristic 
of His own life, so it was conceived by Him to be 
essential to the life of the Community which He 
was to purchase with His precious blood. This is 
the truth contained in Dr Schweitzer’s saying: 
“ Jesus does not speak of the Kingdom as something 
which comes into existence in this world and 
through a development of human society, but as 
something that is brought about by God when He 
transforms this imperfect world into a perfect one. 
In the thought of Jesus the ethical activity of men 
is only like a powerful prayer to God, that He may 
cause His Kingdom to appear without delay.” 4 
We cannot accept Dr Schweitzer’s view that our 
Lord’s conception of the Reign of God was ex- 
clusively religious, as distinct from moral, but we 
must agree with him that the religious aspect of the 
Messianic hope was predominant in the mind of 
the Saviour. : 

But, if this be a true reading of our Lord’s prophetic 
teaching, we must conclude that the Church has 
always been in general harmony with His mind, 
in so far as it has taken for its first concern the 
perpetuation of religious truth and life in the 


1 Christianity and the Religions of the World, pp. 29, 30. 
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world. In the belief of the present writer, the 
Ecclesia, as has been said, is the earthly Body and 
Organ of Christ, is the temporal Kingdom of God, 
an imperfect and preparatory form of the state 
wherein He shall be all in all; a shadow, distorted 
yet real, of the heavenly Jerusalem which is the 
mother of us all. But even those who distinguish 
sharply between the Church and the Kingdom will 
admit that the Believing Society is at least the 
appointed servant of the State that is to come, and 
is required to fashion its ministry, not according to 
its own will, but according to the will and thought 
of Christ. But we have seen that the mind of the 
Saviour conceived the realm of God as first of all 
a religious Community; and from this it follows 
that the Ecclesia, whether it be itself the Kingdom 
or only its herald and prophet, is under constraint 
to exercise, as its main vocation, the offices of 
spiritual teacher and vicarious priest. ‘That which 
was’ primary in the eyes of Jesus must be primary 
also in the eyes of His Church. If the chief 
characteristic of the Saviour was His constant 
communion with God, then the sustaining of that 
communion among men must be the main interest 
of His followers. If He believed that by inter- 
cession and devotion the Reign of God would 
come, then it is plain that by continuing in these 
the Church fulfils His purpose. If He was assured 
that the vital breath of the redeemed Society was 
faith, then in the nurture of that faith, by doctrine, 
worship and sacrament, the Ecclesia is rendering 
its best service to the cause of the Kingdom of God. 

It is therefore, we repeat, an unjust thing to 
ignore the importance of purely religious work 
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as a means towards the fulfilment of Christ’s ideal. 
Suppose the Church had done nothing more than 
keep alight the fires of faith and everlasting hope, 
it would still have bestowed a measureless good 
upon the race of man, and a good according to the 
mind of Jesus. If all the poverty of the world were 
brought to an end, if all material hardship and 
every vestige of social injustice were destroyed, if 
every member of humanity were clad in fine linen 
and fared sumptuously every day, if all disease, 
and death itself, were vanquished; if all these 
things were done, and yet belief in the Heavenly 
Father was dead, the Altar of faith cold, and the 
Heavenly light gone out, then the Kingdom, as it 
lived in the vision of Christ, would be further off 
than it is to-day amid all the evils of our present 
state. For Jesus, the knowledge and love of God 
were the best possessions of men, the redemption 
of the soul was the chiefest good, and life without 
religion was nothing else than death. The truth 
of this is beyond all question of ours. Whatever 
our own view of things may be, we may not honestly 
doubt that such was the view of Christ. And the 
Society which lives to be His witness has done no 
more than its manifest duty when it has devoted 
the best of its strength in every age to the ministry 
of spiritual things, to the proclamation of the 
Gospel and to the service of the Cross. 


II 


SUBORDINATE ELEMENTS IN THE CHURCH’S VOCATION 


It may be agreed, then, that the Ecclesia has 
discharged the main part of its calling as Servant 
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of the Kingdom when it has kept Christianity alive 
in the world, and so has preserved for us those 
sources of transcendent faith and hope which are 
our best inheritance. But while this spiritual 
service has been, and can never cease to be, its 
first concern, it has other work to do which belongs 
to this temporal state and to the practical life of 
man. Jesus set in the forefront of His Gospel the 
message of the spiritual Order, He was pre- 
eminently the prophet of the Eternal, and He 
gave Himself a ransom to secure the reconciliation 
of the world to God; but He was also an ethical 
teacher, announcing certain rules of conduct and 
showing to us the principles by which we must 
order our ways in this our earthly existence. He 
had a heart of compassion, too, for the physical 
ills of humanity; in all our afflictions He was 
afflicted, and He bare and carried all our woes. It 
is therefore the duty of the Society which owns His 
name to enter into the whole of human life, enforcing 
His precepts and exhibiting His spirit. Christianity 
is a religion, but it is also an ethic; it is a prophet 
of faith and a priest of the Altar, but it is also 
a service of kindness and an “enthusiasm of 
Humanity.” It is a golden rule of practice; it is 
a compassion for the multitude; it is a spirit of 
social healing and peace. 

(1) It is, of course, in this practical aspect of its 
vocation that Christianity as embodied in the 
Church is chiefly subjected to censure. Men 
complain with varying degrees of conviction that 
while it is a constant and fearless witness to spiritual 
truth and does not fail in its office of worship, 
it is often wanting in human sympathy, in depth 
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of pity, and in zeal for the temporal welfare of the 
people. It is accused of “ other-worldliness,” of 
too readily deferring the cures of certain ills to the 
life that is to come, of being unduly tolerant of 
various social evils, and ignobly patient with certain 
forms of wrong. It is charged, in short, with an 
almost complete failure in its service of the Kingdom, 
as an earthly State of righteousness and peace, 
justice and love. 

Now this is certainly a heavy indictment; and 
the belief that it is true has brought upon institu- 
tional Christianity a good deal of contempt. From 
every quarter come reproaches and voices of con- 
tumely and lamentation. In revolutionary circles 
we hear denunciations of organised religion as 
the friend of the present order of things. Pacifists 
are often found declaring that the late war has 
proved the incompetence of the Church as a teacher 
of Christian ethics. The alleged lapsing of the 
masses has also been attributed to the shortcomings 
of the Ecclesia in its members and ministers. ‘The 
advocates of various “‘ causes ”’ profess to be alienated 
from the Society of Christ because they have not 
received the support of the clergy. Also, prominent 
representatives of our faith sometimes lend their 
voices to the general chorus. Altogether, the 
conviction that the Church has been an unprofitable 
servant of the Kingdom has brought upon it many 
chastisements. We might say of the charge laid 
against it, as Mark Antony said of that alleged 
against Ceesar : 


“Tf it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Cesar answered it.” 
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___ In the case of an indictment brought against the 
Ecclesia by so many honourable men, ordinary 
people are apt to be somewhat distrustful of their 
own thoughts. Nevertheless, certain thoughts do 
occur to us, in this connection, which may be 
stated without undue assurance. Of course, we 
may grant at once that the Church, in the social 
sphere of its service as in other spheres, displays 
many faults and quite a number of infirmities. 
This is as true of it as it probably is of individuals. 
Let us assume that the Religious Society, like other 
associations, has been, and probably will continue 
to be, open to reproach. It enjoys no immunity 
from human error; it has no supernatural insight 
into the affairs of the State; it is composed of 
people who make no claim to unusual gifts of 
prophetic knowledge; it may, in short, be described, 
in colloquial language, as a very ordinary person. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that many mis- 
demeanours may be justly laid to its charge, and 
that many things that are said in its despite may 
be sadly true. None the less, it does occur to one 
that, in the judgment of it, justice is sometimes 
untempered by mercy, and truth not unmingled 
with malice. 

(2) One observes, for example, in many criticisms 
of the Church an unwillingness to recognise the 
disabilities which are inherent in its nature as a 
great and complex institution. Dr W. P. Paterson 
has said, in his Gifford Lectures, that: ‘“ The 
religious community has a large endowment of 
reverence and devotion, and also of the judgment 
needed to make a great religion practically effective ; 
but it does not lie in its vocation to do thinking 
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on the prophetic level, nor is it able to reproduce 
in itself, without much earthly alloy, the holiness 
of the saint.” 1 And the inability of the Christian 
Society as a whole to attain the spiritual level of 
individual saints or to attune its mind to the strains 
of prophetic voices, of which Dr Paterson speaks, 
is due to causes which render it almost equally 
unsuited, in its corporate capacity, for the conduct 
of social enterprise. A vast organisation which 
embraces people of all types and nations has peculiar 
dificulty in attaining unity of opinion as to 
ethical questions and practical measures of reform. 
Christian people are at one neither in their sociology 
nor in their economic views. In the sphere of 
politics, also, they are as hopelessly divided as they 
are in matters ecclesiastical. Nor is the Church 
entitled by the terms of its commission to demand 
uniformity of thought in such concerns. It cannot 
ask from its members more than a common profession 
of faith and a common discipleship of Christ. It 
cannot, for example, require from any who enter 
its fellowship an account either of their political 
ideas or of their attitude towards the current 
problems of the day. It cannot exclude either the 
Conservative or the Liberal type of mind, either 
the democrat or the friend of personal government, 
either the Republican or the Monarchist. Its basis ~ 
is simply religious belief and the acceptance of the 
Christian morality. Hence it follows, that as soon 
as questions of government or civic duty appear, 
the fellowship of the Church is prone to reveal a 
divided mind. This is a feature of the Ecclesia 
which cannot, and ought not, to be destroyed. 
1 Scotsman, 19th Jan. 1924. 
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It can never forget that it is the Priest of universal 
humanity, and the friend of all sorts and conditions 
of men. It may not become the mere Chaplain of 
a party, or the representative of one particular type 
or class. None but the fanatic or the bigot would 
wish the Ecclesia to assume the position of a political 
or social institution. The attempt to make it so 
would be an act of treason to its duty and its Master, 
far more heinous than any of the crimes which its 
enemies have laid to its charge. 

(3) It might be otherwise if Jesus had prescribed 
explicit directions as to the proper solution of 
each moral and economic question. But, of course, 
He has done nothing of the sort. It is one of His 
chief distinctions that He refrained from setting 
forth a series of formal commandments. He pro- 
claimed certain ethical principles, and He illustrated 
them by His own example, but the application of 
these principles to particular cases He left to the 
intelligent judgment of regenerate minds. ‘This is a 
commonplace truth; but it seems often to be for- 
gotten. The Sermon on the Mount, for instance, is 
quite commonly referred to as if it were a legal code, 
logically constructed and exactly defined; whereas 
it is a collection of separate sayings, couched in 
the language of poetry and of vivid paradox. It is, 
in most of its parts, of divine beauty and abiding 
authority ; but its beauty and authority are of the 
spirit and not of the letter. Also it requires to be 
interpreted in the light of our Lord’s own conduct 
and of other elements in His teaching. ‘Thus, the 
passage which asserts in the most absolute way the 
doctrine of non-resistance and of Quietist resignation 
must be compared with such sayings as, “ He that 
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hath no sword, let him sell his garment and buy 
one,” ! “JI came not to send peace on earth but 
a sword.” ‘These latter sayings are in harmony 
also with a stern and militant strain in the character 
of Jesus which is often ignored. His invective 
against the Pharisees is an expression of limitless 
scorn and implacable enmity such as can hardly 
be matched in the records of political conflict ; 
and His prophecies of judgment are of the same 
type. The picture of the Son of Man coming 
from Heaven, with all the Holy Angels, to de- 
liver the righteous by supernatural power, and 
to cast the wicked into the Gehenna of fire, fore- 
shadows an exhibition of force, and a scene of 
terror, in which Bence gentleness nor mercy finds 
a place. 

The ethical achaae of our Lord is thus not easy 
of interpretation, and does not lend itself to facile 
dogmatism ; certainly the exposition of it cannot 
be committed to the care of partisans and zealots. 
In its general principles it is clear as the noonday, 
but the application of these principles to particular 
emergencies is a task both difficult and perilous. 
According to the degree in which we reverence the 
spirit and ministry of Jesus will be the caution 
with which we use His name in the political and 


social controversies of a fevered age. ‘There is © 


always a danger that we should attribute to the 

Saviour opinions which are merely our own, and 

that we should portray His attitude to certain 

questions in a fashion which suggests a conviction of 

our individual infallibility. Nothing can be more 

distasteful or mischievous than the rash and pre- 
1 Luke 2236, 2 Matt. 10%, 
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sumptuous way in which the friends of various 
“causes”? claim for themselves the authority of 
Christ. In the secondary application of His precepts 
to the solution of problems which were not within 
His view, we have simply no right to speak as if 
we were in assured possession of His thoughts. 
Certainly the Church is under peculiar obligations 
to preserve a reverent reticence in this regard. 
The Community which has the singular dignity of 
bearing His name must always beware lest in the 
end it be found to have been in anything a false 
witness of Christ. This is the justification of the 
infrequency with which, as a corporate Society, it 
has sought to intervene in the secular affairs of the 
nations. It is only on rare occasions that it is able 
to declare itself on public questions with the 
certainty that it represents the mind of its Master. 
It is also but seldom that the leaders of the Church 
can feel assured that their declarations, on matters 
other than religious, express the general conviction 
of those they represent. Christian people commonly 
recognise the right of their accredited courts and 
dignitaries to make pronouncements on questions of 
faith and public morality, but they acknowledge no 
such right as to debatable points of national policy. 
They do not believe that Christ has given any 
secure judgment upon these questions, and they 
resent all endeavours to impose upon them any 
opinions that cannot claim His evident sanction. 
(4) We may venture, then, to deprecate, as 
wanting in sympathy and thoughtfulness, the 
attitude of many who censure the Ecclesia on the 
ground of its social service. In the blame which 
they so liberally bestow, they forget sometimes the 
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practical disabilities which belong to a complex 
organisation, which exists mainly as a witness to 
religious truth; they make insufficient account also 
of the difficulty which attends the task of applying 
the principles of Jesus to the solution of concrete 
problems that are the creation of modern conditions 
of life. This unfair type of criticism is illustrated, 
for instance, by the common charge that if the 
Church had done its duty the late war would never 
have been waged. ‘This judgment assumes that all 
war is contrary to the mind of Christ, which is an 
extremely doubtful proposition. Alternatively, it 
takes for granted that the struggle in question was 
an unrighteous one, in the case of every nation 
which took part therein; and this is an opinion 
which the majority of people utterly repudiate. 
The Christian mind as a whole is not in the least 
convinced that it is wrong to defend one’s country 
or to fight in the cause of justice or to resist the 
aggression of arrogant force. A small minority of 
people who believe that in no circumstances is 
it sweet or right to die for Fatherland, or to 
prefer war to dishonour, are unduly self-confident 
when they in effect claim that they alone are the 
true interpreters of Christian duty, possessing a 
private and exclusive key to the principles of Jesus. 
The Church is not to be condemned because it 
has not adopted a position which it honestly holds 
to be false; nor is it to be judged by a standard 
which it does not recognise. 

Of course, it may be said that the general state of 
mind of which the war was but a symptom is one 
which organised Christianity should have brought 
to an end long ago. But to assert this is no more 
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than to affirm that our Religion has not succeeded 
as yet in redeeming the world from greed and 
pride and envy and uncharity ; and this is a state- 
ment which unfortunately no one may venture to 
question. But then, it is to be remembered that 
evil is a very stubborn thing, having its roots in 
the origins of man. We cannot tell how old it is; 
but we do know that, compared with it, Christianity 
is but of yesterday. And even as its age is, so is its 
strength ; it is so mighty that as yet the Cross of 
Christ has not prevailed against it. To ask why 
this is so, why the iniquity of life has not been 
more quickly done away, and why the Gospel has 
not achieved a swifter triumph, is to put a question 
that is beyond the wisdom of men to answer. It 
is a problem that belongs to the ancient riddle of 
the world. Just as we wonder why God chose to 
create and to develop humanity through a long 
and tragic process of evolution, just as we ask 
sometimes why the coming of Christ was delayed 
till so late an hour, so we seek in vain to discover 
the secret of the vitality that is displayed by things 
like selfishness, greed, envy, pride and violence. We 
simply do not know why the world continues to 
harbour the poisons that weary and torment it; 
even as we do not know why our own hearts are so 
continually prone to follow the ways of vanity. 
But it does seem to us a shallow and paltry thing to 
cast the blame of sin’s persistence upon the Church’s 
infidelity. It is not as though the human mind 
had ever submitted itself wholly to the sway of 
our Religion. ‘There have been, in every country 
and at all times, multitudes who have rejected the 
tule of Christianity, who have accepted an atheistic 
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philosophy and a materialistic code of life; and 
there have been many more who have dwelt in 
the desert of mere negation, their vision bounded 
by the horizons of earth, their interests purely 
practical, their hearts apparently untouched by 
higher hopes or fears. It is therefore palpably 
unfair to speak as if the Church had ever had the 
sole direction of human character, or had been 
granted by the world that recognised authority 
without which there can be no responsibility. No 
parent can be answerable for sons and daughters 
who refuse to acknowledge his claims or to listen to 
his counsel; no government can be accountable 
for the welfare of those who are in rebellion against 
it; nor can any Religion be justly blamed for the 
mentality of those who have not hearkened to its 
voice. ‘To censure the Church, therefore, for a 
state of things which is the product of many 
influences alien to its spirit and creed is a manifest 
inequity. It was not the fault of Jesus that the 
crowd exclaimed: ‘‘ Not this man but Barabbas.” 
Nor is it entirely the fault of organised religion 
that multitudes have said in their hearts, There is 
no God. It is surely a strange thing that the 
Church should be indicted as the source of evils 
which it has always condemned, and that so little 
should be said as to those forms of thought which 
have exalted atheism into a religion and materialism 
into a rule of life. 

(5) But the condemnation which has been pro- 
nounced upon the Church because it has failed to 
prevent war is not more puzzling than many other 
charges which are made against it. ‘Thus, we are 
often told that Christianity ought to be the foe of 
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“the present social order.” This seems, indeed, 
to be an article of faith with many whose creed is 
otherwise indefinite. The present social order 
appears to be counted so evil that the need for its 
destruction is self-evident, and opposition to it 
the obvious duty of every Christian man. What, 
then, is “‘ the present social order”?; and what is 
the ground on which it is declared to be unchristian ? 
To the first of these queries the answers are so 
many, so confusing and so contradictory, that one 
fails to find in them any coherence. To the second 
inquiry, which refers to the grounds upon which 
the Church is required to declare war upon the 
existing state of things, the general reply seems 
to be that the established economic system has 
produced evils which are intolerable to the Christian 
mind. Now as to this matter, certain things appear 
to be plain. For one thing, our religion is not 
the antagonist of any order as such. It is the 
friend of whatever is wholesome, and the enemy 
of whatever is evil, in any kind of government or of 
organised community. It is hostile to every offence 
against humanity, and it is bound to seek the 
destruction of all things that fight against the 
common weal. The cure of the temporal ills of 
life is, thus, certainly a Christian task, and one 
which should be earnestly and even eagerly pursued. 
But as to the further assertion that all men are under 
necessity, in virtue of their Christian profession, to 
adopt any particular doctrine of economics or 
politics, the case is very different. Who will 
venture to deny that the existing ordinances of 
society have much in them that is sound and 
righteous, that indeed they are mainly beneficent, 
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securing to us protection from the ape and tiger 
elements which lurk in all communities, and affording 
to us a reasonable measure of individual liberty and 
of freedom to follow in safety our several vocations 
in life? And it is, surely, not to be said that 
Christianity is, or ought to be, the enemy of what 
is benign in any type of human organisation. It 
has never been proved, moreover, that the teaching 
and practice of Jesus and His apostles involve any 
particular dogma as to the structure of the State, 
or as to the best method of securing the practical 
welfare of men; and the Church has no authority 
whatever to add to its religious creed a system of 
social dogmatics which cannot be securely deduced 
from the New Testament, or shown to be an in- 
evitable application of the Gospel. As to all such 
matters there must be liberty of opinion within 
the Community of Christ. That Community pro- 
claims a message which involves the condemnation 
of every iniquity that may exist, whether under 
“the present order” or any other. But with such 
questions as those at issue between the various 
schools of political and social opinion, the Church, 
as a corporate body, has no concern. Let Cesar 
see to the things of Cesar, let the State order its 
own affairs. ‘The Church’s commission is the care 
of souls; the Church’s charge is the Gospel of 
Christ. 


THE CHURCH’S HISTORICAL RECORD 


But a much more cogent indictment than any 
of those to which we have referred is that which is 
based on the annals of ecclesiastical history. For 
these records seem to show that the Ecclesia has 
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in past ages been guilty of many errors, has shed 
much innocent blood, has often supported evil 
forms of government, and has sometimes opposed 
the cause of reasonable reform. It is, of course, no 
interest of anyone to minimise the force of such 
legitimate censures as are based upon these facts. 
The idea that Christian writers feel themselves 
obliged to defend the political doings of the Ecclesia 
throughout the ages is a mere delusion. For 
example, Roman Catholic writers like Acton and 
Moehler have shown a singular candour in their 
historical verdicts. "The former of these finds the 
Roman authorities to have, beyond doubt, been 
accessory to the Massacre of St Bartholomew ; 
and Moehler concludes a statement of the crimes 
committed by Popes and other Churchmen with the 
curt and emphatic verdict: ‘‘ Hell hath swallowed 
them.” Quite certainly the soul of Divine goodness 
which has always lived within the Church has been 
sadly obscured by elements that are of the earth 
earthy. 

(1) Impartial students of history will, however, 
agree that the ecclesiastical offences of which 
complaint is rightly made have been in the main 
the acts of officials, and cannot fairly be counted 
the sins of the whole Body. Just as the nations of 
the world are not to be held guilty of all the sins 
committed by their governments and kings, so the 
Church is not responsible for the errors and in- 
iquities of its councils and rulers. But it is more 
important to adopt a broader standpoint, and to 
reiterate the truth that the value of the Ecclesia 
as a social servant of the Kingdom is to be determined 
in the light of its special vocation. When it is said, 
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for example, that the Society of Believers has in 
past ages conferred no benefits whatever upon 
humanity in the realm of its earthly affairs, we 
suspect in those who make the charge a lamentable 
want of knowledge, fairness and reflection. We 
remain decidedly of opinion, for example, that the 
Church has rendered quite considerable social 
service by simply maintaining in the world the 
Christian faith. It will not be denied that we 
owe to the Church the perpetuation of our Religion ; 
and in this we believe that it has done more for the 
practical welfare of humanity than any other single 
power whatsoever. There has been no age in 
which it has not produced men and women who 
have exhibited the Christian type of character ; 
and the Christian type of character is ‘‘ the salt of 
the earth” and the “light of the world.” In the 
current language of our day, it is the fine flower of 
humanity, and the best product of evolution. We 
take leave to say that the influence of individual 
lives imbued with the spirit of Jesus Christ has 
done more than anything else to prevent the 
dissolution of Society, and to preserve alive the 
principles of justice, truth, hope and love. It is 
true that the beneficent power of such lives is 
not a thing that can be weighed and measured, 
estimated and recorded, by the methods of the 
scientist and the historian. It is not a spectacular 
thing ; nor can it expect to be recognised by those 
whose ideal is embodied in the demagogue and the 
propagandist. It has no stridency of voice, no 
flaunting colours, to impress the ears and eyes of 
the crowd. Its achievements are not to be found 
in the chronicles of men. For the most part it is 
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quiet and unageressive, unconscious even of itself. 
It is exerted in general by simple people who 
pursue their several callings with uprightness, 
integrity, courage and devotion; who sincerely 
guide their lives by other lights than those of this 
world, and have “a heart at leisure from itself 
to soothe and sympathise.” This highest form of 
human personality has certainly existed in every 
age, even the most corrupted, and under every 
form of government, even the most profane; and 
the accumulated effect of it throughout the genera- 
tions has surely been the most beneficent of all 
powers, the best servant of the common good and 
the surest prophecy of the Kingdom of God. Inas- 
much, then, as the Church has preserved the 
religion which has created and sustained this force, 
it must be counted among the chiefest of our 
social benefactors. 

(2) But apart from this consideration altogether, 
it is not true that in the outward and temporal 
affairs of men the Church has to its credit no 
practical accomplishments for which we should be 
grateful. When, for instance, the Empire of the 
Czsars was overwhelmed by the Gothic hordes, 
civilisation must have perished had not Christianity 
been at work in the Roman world, and had it not 
already planted the seeds of its faith and ethic in 
the mind of the barbarians. The Church, in that 
hour of crisis, supplied a principle of cohesion, such 
as paganism never contained, which preserved the 
social fabric from complete annihilation; and it 
furnished an element that was common to the 
conquered and to the victors. Thus it eased the 
shock and perils of revolution, and held before the 
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eyes of men, ’midst ruin and the breaking up of 
laws, the vision of the unchanging City of God. 
This was an achievement so beneficial in its 
immediate effects, and so fraught with future good, 
as to secure the gratitude of all generations and to 
cover a multitude of sins. 

(3) Again, by the institution of Monasticism the 
Ecclesia conserved the principle of civil as well as 
religious liberty, provided a bulwark against op- 
pression, and afforded a defence for the weak and 
poor against the instruments of selfish power and 
brutal violence. Further, it is important to re- 
member that natural science has owed very much 
of its inspiration to the influence of organised 
Christianity. It is true that the record of the 
Church in this matter has been disfigured by 
certain foolish exertions of Ecclesiastical authority ; 
as in the case of Galileo, which has been cited so 
often that our sense of proper indignation has become 
alittle dulled. But such deplorable incidents cannot 
obscure the broad truth which is stated in the 
following terms by a very learned historical scholar : 
“The study of nature with the determination to 
know its secrets, which dates from the age of the 
Renaissance, was not wholly a new departure with 
a distinct origin of its own, but appears rather as a 
Christian product, drawing its inspiration and 
success from Christian motives. No other religion 
has been so associated as has the Christian with 
scientific development. Indeed, science only exists 
where Christian institutions have prepared the 
way for its advent.” 1 Nor is it to be forgotten 
that the service of the Church in the protection 

1 Allen, Christian Institutions, p. 343. 
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and advancement of art has been not less remarkable 
than the inspiration which it has afforded to the 
study of the natural world. In the illuminated 
manuscripts and in the wonders of carving and 
colour which were accomplished by the patient 
labour of the monks, as well as in the marvels of 
architecture and painting which are enshrined in 
the great Temples of our faith, and in the musical 
glories of Christian worship; in these there is 
revealed a ministry of Beauty which is according 
to the genius of Christianity and has been of im- 
measurable value to the social and moral interests 
of mankind. 

This latter element in the religious life of olden 
days is one that is deserving of more careful attention 
than can be given to it in this discussion. It is to 
be confessed, indeed, that the value of harmonious 
forms in the expression of religious faith and 
ordinance has been too little asserted in preced- 
ing pages of this book. One of the greatest debts 
which humanity owes to the Medieval Church is 
the treasure of artistic perfections which that 
Church created and bequeathed to later generations. 
The Middle Ages developed, as Ruskin has said, a 
degree of personal beauty “ with which classical 
periods could show nothing for a moment com- 
parable,” and that great interpreter attributes this, 
in part, to “the modes of thought inculcated by 
the Christian religion.” 1 It may be said, also, that 
those ages “developed a degree of beauty” in 
sacred architecture, painting and symbolism which 
was directly due to ‘‘ Christian modes of thought.” 
Just as the most exquisite creations of Greek 

1 Modern Painters, ili, pt. 4, cap. 14. 
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sculptors and builders were associated with Greek 
forms of faith and with the legends of the gods, 
just as the inscrutable face of the Sphinx and the 
majesty of Egyptian tombs and temples accord 
with the spirit of the ancient Egyptian religion, 
so also the cathedrals and great churches which 
ennoble and dignify the aspect of modern Europe 
were born of an intensely Christian faith allied with 
a passionate love of the beautiful. In respect of 
works like these, later ages must yield pre-eminence 
to the times that are gone. Though in many 
spheres of thought and knowledge and accomplish- 
ment we may excel the generations of Dante, Da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, we have no more among 
us the loving patience, the infinite carefulness, of 
their craftsmen, or the simplicity of belief that 
enabled their artists to express in springing arch 
and carven cloister the adoration and the visions of 
the soul. It has been said that ‘‘ the cathedrals were 
built by men who believed in immortality ”; and 
Ruskin often dwells upon the power of sacred 
architecture to reveal and perpetuate religious 
truth. Thus he says that the shrine of St Mark’s 
was, for the Venetians, “‘ Far more than a place of 
worship. It was at once a type of the Redeemed 
Church of God, and a scroll for the written Word 
of God.” ‘ And,” he adds, “shall we not look 
with changed temper down the long perspective of 
St Mark’s Place towards the sevenfold gates and 
glowing domes of its temple when we know with 
what solemn purpose the shafts of it were lifted 
above the pavement of the populous square?” 2 In 
a similar strain also is Emerson’s witness : 
1 Stones of Venice, ii, cap. 4. 
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“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


Nor is it to be thought that the medieval artists, in 
the things that they fashioned, ministered a religious 
grace alone. In serving God they served humanity ; 
in expressing things eternal they were the friends 
of temporal good. The statues which they shaped, 
the pictures which they painted, the temples which 
they reared, have had an influence for the civilising 
of life, for the elevation of the corporate mind, 
for the strengthening of ideal hopes and endeavours, 
that has been silent as the sunshine and the rain ; 
but it has also been benign as these things are, and 
it has bestowed its gifts the more simply, the more 
securely, that they have not been heard or consciously 
received. 

But we come to the region of more definite and 
ascertainable fact when we remind ourselves that 
the Medieval Church inspired the Crusades; for 
the Crusades had a social and political influence, 
of a liberalising kind, such as can hardly be too 
highly esteemed. For they widened the outlook 
of men; they narrowed the gulf which separated 
class from class; they revived in Europe the 
knowledge of eastern culture; they undermined 
the Feudal System; they rendered the entire 
atmosphere of life more generous and more humane. 
It is true, of course, that these results were not 
foreseen, or even perhaps desired, by those who 


preached the Holy War. But it would be a hard 
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thing if no credit were given to men for the good 
which they unconsciously secure in the pursuance 
of the duties which they recognise; and Peter the 
Hermit, St Bernard and St Louis, are not to be 
denied their due measure of praise for the temporal 
benefits which followed their service of the vision of 
faith.t 

(4) Once more, it is only historical prejudice that 
is able to deny the existence within the medieval 
Church of a generous love of humanity, a tender 
spirit of compassion. ‘The beauty that shone in the 
precepts of ‘Thomas 4 Kempis was one of love for 
man as well as for God. And figures like those of 
St Agnes, St Catherine, St Vincent, John Tauler, 
and the like, are not found in a Society which has 
nothing in it of their spirit. Especially was St 
Francis, who cherished so passionate a love for all 
creatures, ‘‘ both man and bird and beast,’’ whose 
whole ministry was the very poetry of joyous faith 
andself-devotion ; especially was he the expression 
of an element in the religion of his day which was 
not less noble in its ideals, or generous in its 
enthusiasms, than any type of humanitarian senti- 
ment that has been exhibited within the modern 
world. 

In this connection one may quote the rebuke 
which Lord Morley administered to those who 
failed to recognise the social service of the Church 
in the Middle Ages. This author and statesman was, 
of course, not himself a Christian believer ; but in 
his Voltaire he was constrained to protest against 
the one-sided and unrighteous judgment as to this 
matter which he found in the writings of eighteenth- 

1 Cf. Ludlow, Age of the Crusades, p. 368ff. 
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century unbelief. He says: ‘‘ We get very wearied 
of the persistent identification of the Church 
throughout the dark ages with fraud and imposture 
and sinister self-seeking, when we have once learnt, 
what is undoubtedly the most important principle 
in the study of those times, that it was the Church- 
men who kept the flickering light of civilisation alive 
amid the raging storms of uncontrolled passion and 
violence. The truth is that Voltaire never realised 
civilisation as an organism, which if not surrounded 
with the proper conditions of life will perish, and 
which will prosper and wax stronger exactly in 
proportion as it is nourished. That the light was 
more than once very near sinking in the west under 
the waves of barbarism, as it actually sank in the 
eastern portions of the Empire, seems to have been 
an all-important fact which he either never saw, or 
which, if he saw it, never impressed him as assuredly 
it ought to have done.” 

In another passage the same writer, referring to 
Voltaire’s eulogy of Louis IX, points out that this 
sceptical critic was strangely unwilling to recognise 
that the character of St Louis was the product 
largely of the Church’s teaching: “ Voltaire did 
not know how much a man is the product of a 
system operating on, and with, the individual 
predisposition, or he would not have chidden 
St Louis for remaining on the level of the prejudice 
of his time instead of changing the spirit of his age. 
How should St Louis have risen from the prejudice 
of his age, when it was exactly that prejudice 
which had formed him, and of which he represented 
the worthy side?”+ In this latter statement 

1 Morley, Voltaire, pp. 322, 323 (Ed. 1886). 
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Morley sets forth a principle which ought to be 
kept in mind alike by the foes and the friends of 
historical Christianity. for it applies, not to Roman 
Catholicism alone, but to the Church in all its 
branches, and not exclusively to the character and 
work of St Louis, but to the personality and social 
achievements of all individual Christians. The 
principle to which we refer is this, that the Ecclesia 
has a share in the credit which belongs to the 
virtues and social service of all its several sons and 
daughters. We do not in the least forget that the 
fine enthusiasms, the generous ideals and the 
qualities of self-forgetting ministry, which are 
exhibited by any individual, are in large degree his 
own personal possessions, pertaining to the substance 
of his soul; given him by inheritance, and by the 
inscrutable act of God who endows His creatures 
with special gifts according to His will. Neverthe- 
less it is impossible to separate the grace and nobility 
of any character from that religion which he pro- 
fesses, or to reject his own testimony that to this 
religion he owes the strength and inspiration of 
his life. It cannot, therefore, be denied that the 
Church, through which the servant of humanity 
has received his heritage of faith and his spiritual 
nurture, has a portion in all he is and in everything 
that he achieves. It is evident that men and women 
who throughout the whole of their conscious life have 
adhered to the Ecclesia, have shared its worship and 
owned its faith, are an integral part of its being. 
Their hands of mercy are, in a true sense, the hands 
of Christ; their benefactions are the benefactions 
of their Master; their good deeds belong to the 
meritorious offerings of the Priestly Communion. 
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But while we may justly urge that the Ecclesia 
is thus fairly entitled to claim a portion in all 
that its individual members have accomplished for 
the common welfare of mankind, we must especi- 
ally emphasise the practical benefits which have 
been reaped from the great religious movements of 
the modern age. For instance, the evangelising 
work which was achieved by the Wesleys and 
Whitefield in the eighteenth century undoubtedly 
stemmed the tide on which masses of the people 
were drifting towards the debasement of utter 
paganism. In the opinion of Lecky and other 
historians, it is almost impossible to compute the 
service which was thus rendered, not only to the 
cause of religion, but also to the interests of social 
order and national stability. In like manner, the 
Tractarian Movement began by revitalising the 
Church of England and afterwards inspired in 
that Communion an enthusiasm for humane en- 
deavours and social ministrations which still endures, 
to the blessing of the nation. We need hardly, 
except in the most incidental way, refer to the 
benefits which the Salvation Army has bestowed 
upon many lands by its Christlike toils among the 
lost and fallen, the sick and the prisoners, the 
desolate and the outcast; for this is a thing that 
is known and recognised with gratefulness and 
veneration by candid men of every creed and kind. 
Nor can we suppose that any recorder of modern 
developments can fail to confess that the Missionary 
enterprise of Christianity has, even apart from its 
religious aspect, been one of the great servants of 
our time. It has surely spread abroad the light of 
gentleness and hope; it has been in all places the 
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creator of ‘sweeter manners, purer laws”; it 
has freed barbarous races from the bondage of 
enfeebling fear, and has delivered them from the 
ancient terrors and cruel tyrannies that have dis- 
torted and oppressed their lives. ‘The least believing 
of men are well aware that the message of the Cross 
has brought with it everywhere the healing of 
diseases, the blessings of knowledge, and a spirit of 
justice, of reconcilement and of peace. 

(5) And since this is so, it ought surely to be 
agreed that the social debt which we owe to the 
Believing Society is overwhelming in its mass and 
in its majesty. By that Society there has been pre- 
served, through the Gospel, the Christian type of 
character, which is the centre of health in all com- 
munities and the ultimate hope of this travailing 
world. By the Ecclesia, also, not once or twice in 
history, has the orderly life of the nations been saved 
from ruin. By it, too, the way has been prepared 
for the fruitful advance of science; to its fellow- 
ship have belonged the wisest statesmen and the 
greatest masters of art, literature and thought 
in all the Christian generations; through it, more- 
over, have been ministered to the race, not only 
those blessings which we believe to be the results 
of worship and intercession, but those ideals of 
knowledge, faith, honour and self-control which 
are vital to the life of beings who do not live by 
bread alone. Of all the ancient Universities which 
exist in Europe to-day, are there any that were 
not founded by the Church, or that at least do not 
owe their origin and support to the action and to 
the sustained munificence of Christian men? Of 
the educational systems of Christendom, how many 
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are there that were not religious in their beginnings ? 
Among the venerable public schools of England is 
there any that had not, for its founders, men of 
faith? Of all the great places of healing and 
refuge, in England and America, is there one that 
does not depend for its main support upon the 
sympathetic givings of those who adhere to the 
Church of the Redeemer? Have not the great 
humanitarians of the modern world shared, for the 
most part, the faith of St Francis and St Vincent, 
of Howard and Elizabeth Fry and Shaftesbury ? 
Among the servants of the poor and helpless, who 
toil in dreary places, how many are there who 
dwell outside the Communion of the Crucified ? 
If humanity in its sorrows had no unselfish servants 
save those who could affirm that they were upheld 
in their work by materialism and irreligion, then 
one fears that the hope of the world were small. 

In saying these things one does not mean to 
depreciate the value of purely philanthropic labours, 
or to deny that other factors besides the religious 
motive have had a share in social development. 
We cannot forget, also, that it is not the part of 
the Ecclesia to magnify its own achievements or to 
boast itself before the world. The self-laudation 
with which political parties and commercial organisa- 
tions are accustomed to advance their fortunes is 
not congenial to the temper or calling of the 
Christian Society. Its disposition must ever be to 
think less of the things it has done than of those it 
has failed to do; and the ideal which it holds 
within its heart must to the end disquiet it with 
the sense of unfulfilment. Nevertheless, those who 
believe themselves to be indebted for their best 
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inheritance to the historical Church are not to be 
blamed when they protest against the misrepresenta- 
tions and unjust charges which so often deceive the 
thoughtless and the ignorant, and when they resent 
and repudiate the language of contemptuous de- 
preciation which is freely used by the foes of the 
Society to which they belong. Even as the patriot 
has a right to exult in the high traditions of his race, 
so the loyal Churchman has cause to cherish an 
honourable pride in the work that has been done 
and the ministries that have been fulfilled by the 
children of the Faith in every age and in every land. 
Certainly, those who have themselves had any part, 
even the humblest, in the service of the poor, the 
ignorant and the sorrowful, within our crowded 
cities, know that it is a mere libel to assert that 
the members and pastors of the Church have been 
as a rule insensible to the needs of their fellow 
creatures, or that there has been any lack of those 
who have willingly taken part in a service which is 
always disheartening and sometimes destructive of 
hope itself ; who in their labours have freely given 
of their substance, their time, their youth and their 
strength. The Seer of old beheld in his vision, 
with adoring wonder, that great Company whom 
no man could number who had come out of the 
great tribulation and had washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. How 
much more glorious were the sight that would 
present itself to our eyes could the secret things of 
history be revealed, and the records of the servants 
of Christ made plain. The accumulated treasures 
laid up with God by the unknown hosts who in 
simplicity of spirit have toiled for Christ among 
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their fellowmen would be seen to shine as the 
lustre of the Universe; and the continuous stream 
of their age-enduring sacrifice would appear as the 
river of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 


out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 


And thus we return to the note on which this part 
of our study began; and we repeat that the main 
element in the Church’s vocation as Servant of the 
Kingdom is one with its office as teacher of religion 
and as Priest of the spiritual Altar. The steadfast 
witness, from century to century, to the reality of 
the things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard ; 
the unwearied pursuing of sacred learning; the 
sustained testimony to the love of God and the 
mercy of Christ; the patient setting forth of the 
things that concern eternal peace; the preservation 
unchanged through changing years of the faith once 
delivered to the saints; the constant ministry of 
everlasting hope and righteousness, whether men 
will hear or whether they will forbear: this is the 
service of the Kingdom. ‘The sacraments of grace, 
the bloodless but costly sacrifice of sincere adoration, 
penitence and intercession, the care of souls, in honesty 
and simplicity and quietness of spirit: this also is the 
service of the Kingdom. ‘These things are according 
to the mind, and are done in obedience to the will, 
of the Redeemer. They are the lights of welcome, 
the symbols of the Presence, the foreshadowings of 
the Son of Man. By them are fed the secret 
springs of the life that is life indeed; by them are 
filled the sources of that inward strength which 
manifests itself in all beauty that is a joy for ever, 
in all the things that do not perish in the using, 
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in all deeds of compassion, in all acts of healing, in 
all reformations that abide, and in all progress that 
is towards the City of God. The noisy generations 
pass, the blatant voices of pride and self-assertion 
fall into silence, the fashion of this world changeth, 
the illusions of vanity fade as doth a dream; but 
the Word of our God abideth for ever, and there 
abides also that Priesthood of humanity through 
which is silently upbuilt the perpetual Temple of 
an incorruptible Redemption. 
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